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\ 
A SYMMETRICAL ABSURDITY IN ONE ACT 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


THE MAN 
THE GIRL (<.’ 
THE POLICEMAN 


SUICIDE 


THE PLACE: 

A board walk running parallel to a steep 
river embankment which cannot be seen. 
There is a low parapet traversing the edge 
of the walk above the water. One large bale 
stands Itke a sentinel to the extreme left. To 
the right, a dimly lit gas lamp—the only illu- 
mination. Right centre, an empty dry goods 
box. The scene is in semi-obscurity. A dull, 
almost opaque mist hangs over the river. 
Throughout the play one hears the intermit- 
tent, far-off sound of a steamboat whistle. 

It is night. 

At the rise of the curtain, a clock chimes 
twelve. Before the clock finishes its solemn 
duty, THE POLICEMAN enters from the left, 
looks casually around, and exits right. He is 
no more than out of sight, when THE MAN 
enters, also from the left. His coat its 


buttoned up to his ears. He looks about 
3 
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furtively. Hearing someone approach, he 
quickly dodges behind box, right centre. 
THE GIRL enters from the right. She too 
glances furtively about her. Hearing a noise, 
she darts behind bale to the left. Neither sees 
the other. . . Nothing happens. THE GIRL 
peeps out from behind her hiding-place,; THE 
MAN does the same. THE GIRL looks to right 
and left; then, seeing no one, with her face 
turned left, she tiptoes to the centre of the 
scene. She is in the act of stepping over 
the parapet when—THE MAN simultaneously . 
goes through the same business, looking right. 
They are almost back to back, each has one 
foot on the parapet. Suddenly, they collide, 
and immediately turn, confronting each other. 


THE GIRL and THE MAN 
[Together] Oh, my God! 
| ‘THE GIRL 
[Stammering ] You—you frightened me! 


THE. MAN 
[Stammering ] You—you frightened me! 
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THE GIRL 
What are you doing here? 


THE MAN 


What are you doing here? 
[They step off the parapet onto the board 


walk. | 
THE GIRL 


You were going to—to jump into the water? 


| THE MAN 
[Bowing his head] And your 
[THE GIRL bows her head. 
THE GIRL 
You are very unhappy, then? 
THE MAN 
Yes, very unhappy. 
THE GIRL 


I am too. 
[4 moment's silence] 
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THE MAN 

You have nothing to live for? 
THE GIRL 

[Shaking her head] No. And your 
THE MAN 


[Shaking his head] I haven’t either. [Sigh- 
ing| Ah! : 
THE GIRL 
[Sighing] Ah! 
[More silence] 
| THE MAN 
Why should one live when one's unhappy, 
when every dream is a dream unfulfilled? 
THE GIRL 
Oh, you are a poet! 


THE MAN 
[Indifferently] I write poetry. 
THE GIRL 


I wish I could do that. It must be awfully 
thrilling to be able to put down all those 
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gorgeous little rhymes like “bare, hair,” 
“love, dove,” without even thinking about it. 
It must come spontaneous-like. You don’t 
have to think, do you? 


THE MAN 
[Looking at her sadly| My poor child. 


[THE MAN and THE GIRL turn and look at 
the river. | 


THE GIRL 
It’s a wonderful night, isn’t it? 


THE MAN 
Yes, a wonderful night. 


THE GIRL 
But it’s rather dark and foggy. 


THE MAN 

You know, this mist over the water and the 

sound of far away things make one feel curi- 

ously unreal—as though one were floating 

without consciousness through the vast, im- 
measurable distances of infinitude. 
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THE GIRL 
[Only half comprehending; admiringly] 
Oh, what beautiful words! It must be won- 
derful to speak like that. 


THE MAN 
[Not hearing] And to think that soon— 


THE GIRL 
Soon— 
/ THE MAN 


We shall be floating, floating— 


THE GIRL 
Yes— 
THE MAN 


That the mist, the river, this parapet, the 
lamp light, you and I—everything, shall be 
nothing but a vagrant memory in the minds 
of the everlasting gods. [Sighing] Ah! 


THE GIRL 
[Stghing] Ah! 


[4 moment's silence] 
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THE MAN 
To-morrow, or the day after to-morrow, 
sometime, the hungry river will disgorge its 
grisly repast, and you and [ shall no longer 
be you and I, but two moldy, bloated, unrec- 
ognizable— 
: THE GIRL 


Stop, please! I can’t bear to think of it. 


THE MAN 
‘And yet, it must be. 


THE GIRL 
Yes, it must. 


THE MAN 
[Sighing] Ah]! 

THE GIRL 
[Sighing] Ah! 

[Silence] 


THE MAN 


[Difidently] Would you—would you 
mind if I should ask you a question? 
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THE GIRL 
Not at all. 
THE MAN 


Of course, we’re really not acquainted yet. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t— 


THE GIRL 
Misery needs no introduction. 


THE MAN 


That’s true. [Silence] Are you er—mar- 
ried? 


THE GIRL 
No. 


[The silence becomes embarrassing. | 


THE MAN 


Would you—would you tell me why you’ve 
decided to end your life? You needn’t be 
afraid: no one else shall ever know. 


THE GIRL 


[Slowly echoing his words] No one else 
shall ever know. 


[More silence] 
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THE GIRL 


After all, I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell 
you. Nothing matters now. I’ve decided to 
kill myself because—because I hate love. 


THE MAN 


Because you hate love? 


THE GIRL 


That is, I don’t like being loved too much— 


THE MAN 
Oh! 
THE GIRL 
You see, it’s so perfectly distracting to be 
loved by thousands of men— 


THE MAN 
Thousands r 


THE GIRL 
Well, hundreds, anyway. There’s George 
and Arthur and Wilfred and Ethelbert and 
Vincent and Ralph and Oliver and Horace 
and Leonard and Nathan and—and— 
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THE MAN 


[Incredulous] You mean all these men 

love your 
THE GIRL 

Love me? I should say they do. Why, they 
all want to marry me! Dennis, Theodore, 
Ralph and George proposed only last week. 
And, let me see, Vincent proposed last Mon- 
day; Ethelbert, last Tuesday; Lawrence, yes- 
terday; and I just know poor Bartholomew 
would have proposed to-night if—if— 

[She cries softly. ] 


THE MAN 
[Indignantly] ‘The scoundrels! 


THE GIRL 
[Between sobs] What do you mean? 


THE MAN 


The blackguards! It’s outrageous! The 
‘idea of all these young men— 
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THE GIRL 
[Sobbing afresh] They aren’t all young! 


THE MAN 


All these men pestering a mere child to 
death! 
THE GIRL 


[Drying her eyes| They mean well. 


THE MAN 


I almost wish I were going to live so I 
could give each and every one of them a sound 
thrashing! 

THE GIRL 
_ No, please! They don’t know any better. 
But, after all, why shouldn’t they love me—? 


THE MAN 
Why shouldn’t they—? 


THE GIRL 
Yes. 
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THE MAN 


I thought you said— [Looks at the river; 
drops thought sequence] It really doesn’t 
matter. 

THE GIRL 

It doesn’t. 

THE MAN 


[Sighing] Ah! 


THE GIRL 
[Sighing] Ah! 
[Silence | 


THE GIRL 


[Difidently] I beg your pardon, but would 
you—would you mind if I should ask you a 
question? 

THE MAN 

Not in the least. 


THE GIRL 


Of course, we’re really not acquainted yet— 
Perhaps I shouldn’t— 
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THE MAN 


Misery needs no introduction. 


THE GIRL 


That’s true. [Silence.] Are you er—mar- 
ried? 
THE MAN 
No. 
[The stlence becomes embarrassing.] 
THE GIRL 


Would you—would you tell me why you’ve 
decided to end your life? You needn’t be 
afraid. No one else shall ever know. 


THE MAN 


[Slowly echoing her words] No one else 
shall ever know. 
[More silence] 


THE MAN 


‘After all, I see no reason why I shouldn’t 
tell you. Nothing matters now. I want to 
drown myself because—because I /tke love. 
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THE GIRL 


Because you like love? 


THE MAN 
That is, I want to be loved a little. 


THE GIRL 
Oh! 


THE MAN 


You see, it’s unbearable, when one dotes on 
affection, not to be loved by even one woman--— 


THE GIRL 
Not oner 


THE MAN 


Well, there may be a few who have a sort 
of tepid interest in me. There’s Maud and 
Susannah, but they both have frigid and 
uninspiring natures. They know nothing of 
the art of love, 

THE GIRL 


[Incredulous] You mean there’s no woman 
who really and truly loves you? 
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THE MAN 


Loves me? I should say not. There isn’t 
one who wants to marry me. Only last week 
I proposed to Alice and Mabel. And what 
do you think they did? They laughed at me! 
Laughed at me! When I spoke of the love 
and the romance and the ineffable beauty of 
conjugal life, Mabel told me to get up from 
the floor, that I was spoiling the crease in my 
trousers! To-night I should have proposed 
to Susannah, if I hadn’t recognized the futil- 
ity of it and decided to—to— 

[Hts voice breaks. | 


THE GIRL 
[Indignantly|] The wretches! 


THE MAN 


What do you mean? 


THE GIRL 


The cats! It’s outrageous! The idea of all 
these old fools— 
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THE MAN 
[On the verge of tears] They aren’t all old! 


THE GIRL 


All these fools keeping happiness from a 
man who is dying from lack of love! 


THE MAN 


Women mean well. 


THE GIRL 


I almost wish I were going to live so I could 
scratch their eyes out! 


THE MAN 


No, please! They don’t know any better. 
But, after all, why should they love me—? 


THE GIRL 
Why should they—? 


THE MAN 
Yes. 
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THE GIRL 
I thought you said— [Looks at the river; 
drops thought sequence] It really doesn’t 
matter. | 
THE MAN 


It doesn’ eck Ss 


THE GIRL 
[Sighing] Ah! 
\ 


THE MAN 
[Sighting] Ah! 
[Silence] 


E GIRL 
[Abruptly] Are you going to jump in here? 


THE MAN 
Yes. Why? 
: THE GIRL 
Oh, nothing. 

THE MAN 


But you must have had a reason for asking. 
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THE GIRL 


Well, you see, I was thinking if our bodies 
were discovered together, it might look as 
though—as though— 


THE MAN 


Yes, yes, indeed. I understand. I’m sorry, 
very sorry. I really didn’t think of it. It 
would look bad. I know how people talk— 
how unthinking they are. They would say 
we had made some sort of a pact together. 
They might even hint we were—were lovers! 
Horrible! Ill go farther down the river. 
Good-bye. 

[He starts to go. | 


THE GIRL 


[After him] I—I don’t want to inconve- 
nience you. 


THE MAN 


No inconvenience at.all, I assure you. I’m 
only too glad to accommodate— 
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THE GIRL 
I wouldn’t think of imposing upon you. 
You have as much right to jump off here as I. 
THE MAN 


Impose upon me? If a man can’t oblige— 


THE GIRL 
But don’t, don’t leave me—please! 


THE MAN 
[Zurning] You want me to stay? 


THE GIRL 
You won’t go, will your 


THE MAN. 
* But, look here, I thought— 


THE GIRL 
I know. But why should we care? 


THE MAN 


[Dubiously] People talk. There are even 
conventions in suicide. 
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THE GIRL 
Let them talk. [S/owly] We won’t hear. 


[They lean over the parapet and again look at 
the river. | 


THE MAN 
[Slowly] No, we won’t hear. 
[ Silence; THE MAN walks over to the lamp 
and takes out his watch. | 


THE MAN 
[Abruptly] It’s twelve-twenty now. We 
aren’t decisive enough. We need something 
to go by. Let’s drown ourselves when the 
clock strikes the half hour. 


THE GIRL 
Together? 
THE MAN 
Surely, why not? It doesn’t take so much 
courage for two to do it. 


THE GIRL 


How true! And don’t you think it’s beau- 
tiful to die with the chime of bells— 
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THE MAN 
Hush! 
THE GIRL 


What’s the matter? 


THE MAN 


Someone’s coming! 


THE GIRL 


If it’s the policeman! Yes, itis! Oh dear, 
what shall we do? It would look strange for 
us to be seen here so late. He might question 
us! 


THE MAN 
Let’s hide! 

THE GIRL 
He’d find us. 

THE MAN 


Oh God! What shall we do? Let’s run! 


THE GIRL 


No, that would surely make him suspicious. 
I know! Let’s not wait for the clock! 
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THE MAN 
You mean—?P 

THE GIRL 
Yes, come. 

THE MAN 
But— 

THE GIRL 


We must hurry. 
[She takes him by the arm.] 


THE MAN 


But, really, you know, the water’s so cold— 
one has to prepare oneself. Besides, he’d cer- 
tainly rescue one of us. I don’t want to be 
rescued. Think of the disgrace! 


THE GIRL 
[Dejectedly] You’re right. 


THE MAN 


Of course I’m right. 
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THE GIRL 


I have it! We’ll pretend we’re sweethearts 
—just pretend, you understand. Now, you 
stand there. Quickly, he’s coming! Put your 
arm around me—so. Now, look at the water. 


| THE MAN 
But, I say— | 
THE GIRL 

Shh! 

[THE POLICEMAN enters right. THE MAN 
and THE GIRL glance toward him a mo- 
ment, and then immediately turn their 
heads toward the water again. ‘THE 
POLICEMAN looks at the couple, smiles 
broadly, swings his club, and exits left.] — 

_ [Silence,; THE MAN and THE GIRL remain 
in the same position. | 


THE MAN 


[Without removing his arm] That was a 
close call, wasn’t it? You know, I feel like 
a criminal. 
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THE GIRL 
So do I. 


THE MAN 


Trembling all over. 


THE GIRL 
I am, too. 


THE MAN 


[Laughing softly] But, really, we haven’t 
done anything, have wer 


THE GIRL 


[Laughs,; then with utmost gravity] No— 
not yet. 
THE MAN 


[Dejectedly] Not—yet. 


THE GIRL 
[Sighing] Ah! 


THE MAN 
[Sighting] Ah! 
[Silence] 
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THE MAN 


[Abruptly] Don’t you think that we may 
be making a mistake? 


THE GIRL 


[Almost joyfully] I was just thinking the 
same thing! 
THE MAN 


No, I don’t mean that. I don’t mean we 
shouldn’t put an end to it all. That wouldn’t 
be right, you know. Life is supportable only 
so long as human beings are honest with them- 
selves. We said we would drown ourselves, 
and we must keep out word. 


THE GIRL 


Yes, that’s so; we must. 


THE MAN 


But, it seems to me, we ought to think the 
matter over carefully. You see, voluntary 
death is too momentous an issue to decide 
upon without due thought. Therefore— 
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THE GIRL 


I’ve been too excited to think at all! 


THE MAN 


Therefore, I should suggest that we put it 
off until—until— 


THE GIRL 
To-morrow! 


THE MAN 


To-morrow. ‘That will give us plenty of 
time to deliberate. 


THE GIRL 


[With enthustasm] You're more than a 
poet: you’re a dear! 


THE MAN 
I beg your pardon 


THE GIRL 


Shall we say this place to-morrow at 
twelve? 


THE MAN 
Yes. 
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THE GIRL 
[Removing his arm] Good-bye. 
[She starts to go.] 
THE MAN 
Good-bye. Oh, where do you live? 


THE GIRL 
Over the river. 


THE MAN 


Over the river? Why, I live there, too. 


THE GIRL 


You don’t tell me. What a coincidence! 


THE MAN 


Isn’t it? Would you mind if I’d take you 
home? 
THE GIRL 


Will you recite to me some of your poetry? 


THE MAN 
With pleasure. 
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THE GIRL 
Thank you so much, Mr. — 
THE MAN 


Just Jack. 
THE GIRL 


What a nice name! 


THE MAN 


I’m glad you like it, Miss — 


THE GIRL 
Just Jill. 
THE MAN 
How delightful! Just Jack, just Jill! 
[They laugh, and, talking together, exit 
right, arm in arm. | 
[THE POLICEMAN enters left. He looks 
after the retreating couple, swings his 
club, winks at the audience, and then 


exits right. ] 
[The clock strtkes the half hour.] 


CURTAIN 


TIME WILL TELL 


A TRIFLE IN ONE ACT 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


PIERRETTE 
PIERROT 
HARLEQUIN 
TIME 
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The scene 1s PIERRETTE’S little house. (Al- 
though no one, except the Author, ts supposed 
to know to whom the house belongs until the 
play has really begun. But the Author is 
rather a stupid, not to say childish, person and 
always manages to give away hts secrets be- 
fore he should.) It is a quaint, old-fashioned 
place, and clean—terribly clean—with a low- 
raftered ceiling, a latticed window to the left 
in the back wall; a door with a crossbeam 
latch in the centre, and also a plain door in the 
left wall. A small dresser stands to the right, 
against the back wall, and to the right ts a 
fireplace. The walls of the room are of pale 
amber color and the woodwork 1s black. (The 
Author doesn’t pretend to know why the 
woodwork 1s black. He would have preferred 
green, or even purple. But this 1s PIERRETTE’S 
house, not his.) Before the latticed window 


hang Canton-blue curtains. In the centre of 
33 
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the room is a blue table with one, only one, 
stool near it. Another stool, of similar color, 
has been placed to the left of the scene, still 
another to the right. In the dresser are some 
of the most exquisite little dishes you ever saw 
—a cup, a saucer, a bowl, all made of bright 
orange color. There are also a knife, a fork, 
two spoons, and even a salt shaker. In the 
centre of the table 1s a tall vase made of blue 
glass, and init a tall, orange chrysanthemum 
—altogether too scrumbacious to be real. In 
the fireplace a black pot ts simmering, mak- 
ing all the absurd noises that pots make when 
they feel rather full and warm, and commence 
to perspire. 

Soon after the curtain rises, the door at the 
left opens, and who should come dancing in 
but PIERRETTE. She is so lovely, so very, very 
lovely, that she fairly takes away your breath 
—that 1s, if you have any left after having 
looked at her hoop-skirt, which is almost as 
lovely as she, for it is made of resplendent, 
golden silk and has little orange-colored pom- 
poms all around the hem, and—but we have 
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said quite enough to show you how adorable 
it 1s. PIJERRETTE is so much like a sylph or a 
sprite that she is always humming and danc- 
ing. (The Author has never seen a sylph or 
a sprite, but he has been told by reliable per- 
_ sons—among them a clergyman with side- 
burns and a little girl—that these disembod- 
ted delights always dance. He forgot to ask 
about humming sprites, but he will next 
time.) 

Well, PIERRETTE comes dancing in. She 
dances round and round the table, and then 
over to the dresser. (How lightly her pretty 
feet touch the floor!) She takes a black table 
cloth and puts it nicely on the table. Then she 
goes back to the dresser for her knife and her 
spoons and her fork and her salt shaker. Then 
she takes her bowl and her cup and saucer. 
She can’t surely be having many visitors be- 
cause, as we see, she has placed only one stool 
near the table, and she has been setting dishes 
for just one person. She arranges and then 
re-arranges them, for she 1s a most particular 


young lady. She goes to the fireplace to get 
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her soup or her tea—we, of course, don’t know 
what the pot contains, never having looked— 
when the tune of “Clair de la Lune,” played 
upon a guitar, indifferently well, ts heard. 
PIERRETTE listens intently, and then claps her 
hands and shows her pretty, white teeth, as 
though she were really happy. She dances 
over to the window, and, pushing aside the 
curtains just a wee bit, peeps through. Then 
she scampers away from the window. She 
must be afraid of being seen. ... The music 
stops. Three loud knocks on the door. PIER- 
RETTE puts her hand to her heart. (PIERRETTE, 
PIERRETTE, we know why your heart 1s beat- 
ing so fast!) Three more knocks—louder than 
the first. PIERRETTE opens the door at the 
back. 

PIERROT enters. He 1s rather squat and fat, 
not at all goodlooking—at least, that is our 
opinion, but you may think that he is. There 
is no accounting for tastes. His face is very 
white. He is dressed in wide pantaloons of 
grey and black, and wears a loose, grey smock 
with large black buttons. A black ruff encir- 
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cles his neck, and a kerchief is tied tightly 
around his head. He carries a guitar slung 
over his shoulders. 


PIERRETTE 
Pierrot! 
PIERROT 
Pierrette] 
PIERRETTE 


I’m so glad to see you. 
PIERROT 
And I’m gladder to see you. 


PIERRETTE 


I knew who it was by the music. You are 
playing so much better. You don’t make so 
many wrong notes as you used to, Pierrot. 

[PIERROT places his guitar on the floor 

against the left wall.] 


PIERROT 


Do you think sop I have been practising a 
lot. It’s hard for me to practise. My fingers 
get mixed up with the music, and sometimes > 
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I can’t tell which is which. But I must try 
to learn. And do you know whyr 


PIERRETTE 
No, Pierrot. 
PIERROT 


Come, can’t you guess? 


PIERRETTE 


I never was a good guesser. 


PIERROT 
Try. 
PIERRETTE 
Well, because— 
PIERROT 
Because—? 
PIERRETTE 


Because—I lowe music? 


PIERROT 


You have guessed right. How wise you are, 
and how beautiful! 
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PIERRETTE 
[Changing the subject] Do you like my 
new dress, Pierrot? 
PIERROT 
I have never seen you look lovelier. You 
are charming, wonderful, entrancing—! 
PIERRETTE 


Oh, won’t you sit down? 


PIERROT 


[Perfunctorily] Thank you. 
[He seats himself on the stool at the right. | 


PIERRETTE 


[Centre, at the table] Are you hungry, 


Pierrot? 
PIERROT 


Not for food, Pierrette. 


PIERRETTE 
[After a pause] It’s a fine day, isn’t it? 
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PIERROT 


It’s always a fine day when you are near, 
Pierrette. 


PIERRETTE 


You mean I make the sun shine and the 
flowers open and the birds sing? 


PIERROT 
Who else? 


PIERRETTE 


What a funny fellow you are! 


PIERROT 
Not only funny, Pierrette? 


PIERRETTE 
Nore 


PIERROT 


Don’t you think I’m nice, too? 


PIERRETTE 


Oh yes, very nice. 
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PIERROT 


Do you think I’m nice enough to— [Stop- 
ping short, embarrassed at his own temerity] 
You always live alone, don’t you, Pierrette? 


PIERRETTE 
Yes. 


PIERROT 


Aren’t you tired of living alone? 


PIERRETTE 
Why no, Pierrot. Why should I be tired? 


PIERROT 


When you get up in the morning and sit 
down to your breakfast, there is no smile or 
kiss for you, and all the day through you are 
alone? : 

PIERRETTE 

Yes, Pierrot. 

PIERROT 


It’s not good to be alone, Pierrette. 
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PIERRETTE 


Oh, I’m not all alone, Pierrot. There are 
the birds and the flowers and— 


PIERROT | 


But don’t you ever want a creature like 
yourself to worship you and to love you and 
to be forever near your 


PIERRETTE 


I have so many things to attend to, Pierrot, 
I really haven’t given the matter a thought. 
You see, every day I sweep and I sew and 
make the meals and wash the dishes and pick 
the flowers and go to bed and get up again. 
Perhaps some day I shall feel lonely. Time 
will tell. 
PIERROT 
[Sighing] Ah! 
PIERRETTE 
What’s the matter, Pierrot? 


PIERROT 
Why do you ask? 
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PIERRETTE 
I heard you sigh. You can’t be happy. 


PIERROT 
I’m not happy. 


PIERRETTE 


You mustn’t say that. Everyone should be 


happy. 
PIERROT 


When they are loved. 


PIERRETTE 
You aren’t loved? 
PIERROT 
No. 
PIERRETTE 
But I love you, Pierrot. 


PIERROT 
[Rising; surely his ears have deceived him]. 
You love me? 


PIERRETTE 
Yes, of course. 
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PIERROT 


[Sitting again, dejectedly | No, it can never 
be. 
PIERRETTE 


What can never be, Pierrot? 


PIERROT 
Do you love Harlequin? 


PIERRETTE 


I do love Harlequin. I love everybody. 


PIERROT 


Everybody is ever too many, Pierrette. 
Don’t you love me a little, just a little more 
than Harlequin and the rest? 


PIERRETTE 
I can’t tell. 


PIERROT 
[Rising and coming as near to PIERRETTE 


as her cruel, wide skirt will permit] Why 
can’t you tell? 
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PIERRETTE 
Because— 
PIERROT 
Because why? 
PIERRETTE 


Well, one can’t always tell why because— 
Hush! 


PIERROT 
What’s wrong? 


PIERRETTE 


[Standing] Listen! 

[The same serenade that PIERROT played 
before his entrance is heard again. PIER- 
RETTE smiles. PIERROT does not. The 
music stops. Three knocks. PIERRETTE 
opens the door at the back. HARLE- 
QUIN enters. He 1s tall and thin, and 
wears parti-colored trousers of purple 
and red. They are very tight-fitting 
trousers—we should think not too com- 
fortable—and they are very long, for 
they reach from HARLEQUIN’S neck to 
his feet. He, too, isn’t in the least degree 
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comely, but we prefer him to PIERROT, 
because we do hate people who are 
fat, being somewhat inclined toward 
that lamentable condition ourselves. He, 
too, has a guitar slung from his shoul- 
ders... . PIERROT suddenly becomes 
ill-mannered and turns his back upon 
the newcomer. | 


PIERRETTE 
Harlequin! 
HARLEQUIN 
Pierrette! 
PIERRETTE 


I haven’t seen you for such a long time, 
since— 
HARLEQUIN 
Since yesterday. 
[HARLEQUIN places his guitar on the floor 
beside PIERROT’S. ] 


PIERRETTE 


But I’m so glad you are here. And this is 
Pierrot. He has come to see me, too. 
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HARLEQUIN 


Well, you have admirers, haven’t your 
[Bowing very grandiously to PIERROT] Good 
_ morning, Pierrot. 

[ PIERROT 1s silent. Hts pursed lips and lower- 
ing brow are awfully significant. | 


HARLEQUIN 


[Bowing again] Good morning, Pierrot. 


PIERROT 


[Gruffy, without turning] Good morning. 


HARLEQUIN 


It’s a pleasant morning. 


PIERROT 
[As before] It is. 


HARLEQUIN 


Sunshine, birds and flowers and—Pierrette. 
[To PIERRETTE] How beautiful you look to- 
day! 
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~*~ 


PIERRETTE 


[Changing the subject] Do you like my 
new dress, Harlequin? 
HARLEQUIN 
I have never seen you look lovelier. You 
are charming, wonderful, entrancing— 
PIERRETTE 
Oh, won’t you sit down? 
HARLEQUIN 


[Perfunctorily] Thank you. 
[He seats himself on the stool at the left; 
PIERROT 1s right. ] 


PIERRETTE 


[Centre, at the table] Are you hungry, 
Harlequin? 
HARLEQUIN 


Not for food, Pierrette. 


PIERRETTE 
It’s a fine day, isn’t it? 
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HARLEQUIN 


It’s always a fine day when you are near, 


Pierrette. 
PIERROT 


[Rising; bubbling over with rage| That's 
enough! Stop it! 
HARLEQUIN 
[Rising] What's the matter with your 


PIERRETTE 
What is the matter, Pierrot? 


PIERROT 


[Still bubbling, to HARLEQUIN] You are 
not to imitate me, do you hear? 


HARLEQUIN 
Imitate your 
PIERROT 
I won’t stand it! You are not to play the 
music I play and admire Pierrette with my 
words. 
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HARLEQUIN 


[To PIERRETTE] Is the fellow crazyr [To 
PIERROT] What do you meanr 


PIERRETTE 


But, Pierrot, he never knew he was imitat- 
ing you. How absurd! 


HARLEQUIN 


I never imitated you. 


PIERROT 
[Stepping nearer to HARLEQUIN] Sir, you 
are a liar. 
HARLEQUIN 
[Stepping nearer to PIERROT] Sir, you are 
another. 
PIERROT 
[Same business] Sir, I hold you in con- 
tempt. 
HARLEQUIN 


[Same business] Sir, you are beneath mine. 
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PIERRETTE 


Pierrot! Harlequin! 


PIERROT 


[Crescendo] You are a scoundrel! 


HARLEQUIN 


[Crescendo] You are a rascal! 


PIERROT 


You are a miscreant!! 


HARLEQUIN 
You are a blackguard!! 


PIERRETTE 
Please! Please! 
PIERROT 


A knave, a fool—! 


PIERRETTE 


Pierrot! Pierrot! Listen to me. Aren’t you 
ashamed to treat my guest that way? Aren’t 
you ashamed? 
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PIERROT 


[Subsiding, but still unrepentant] He imi- 
tated me— 
PIERRETTE 


[Stamping her foot] Aren’t you ashamed? 


PIERROT 
[Surlily] No. 


PIERRETTE 


No? [Taking his hand] Pierrot, look at 
me. 


PIERROT 
[Looking] Well? 


PIERRETTE 


Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
PIERROT 
[After a pause; hanging his head] Yes. 


PIERRETTE 


Of course you are. Now you must apolo- 
gize to Harlequin. 
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PIERROT 
IT won't. 


PIERRETTE 
[Smiling coquettishly] You won’t? 


PIERROT 


[After another pause; smiling in turn] I 
apologize. 
PIERRETTE 


Shake Harlequin’s hand. 


[Somewhat begrudgingly he goes to HAR- 
LEQUIN, and the two brusquely shake 
hands three times.]} 


HARLEQUIN 


[After a pause] Pierrette, I should like to 
ask you a question. 


PIERRETTE 
Well, Harlequin? 


HARLEQUIN 


Have you ever thought of marriage? 
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PIERRETTE 
Goodness, no! 
HARLEQUIN 


Of a strong man to protect you and to adore 


your 
PIERRETTE 


I have never thought of it, Harlequin. 


HARLEQUIN 


You need such a man, Pierrette. 


PIERRETTE 


Do you think so, Harlequin? 


HARLEQUIN 


One who would love you forever. 
PIERRETTE 


Forever is a long time. 


PIERROT 
[Passtonately]| Pierrette! 


PIERRETTE 
What is it, Pierrot? 
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HARLEQUIN 
[Passionately] Pierrette! 


PIERRETTE 

What is it, Harlequin? 

[Both men simultaneously fall to their 
knees before PIERRETTE— PIERROT on 
one side, HARLEQUIN on the other.] 

PIERROT and HARLEQUIN 


[ Together, every word being articulated in 
unison| I love you, Pierrette. Won’t you 
marry mer 

PIERROT 


I cannot live without you. 
HARLEQUIN 
You are more to me than the air I breathe. 


PIERROT 


You are more than life to me. 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
[Together] Won't you marry me? 
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PIERRETTE 


[Blushing, smiling, biting her pretty Ips, 
not knowing what to do] Pierrot! Harle- 
quin! Dear friends, please get up. This is 
impossible. I must have time to think about 
it. I can’t marry you both. 


PIERROT 
Marry me! 
HARLEQUIN 
Marry me! 
PIERRETTE 


I shall never marry at all unless you get up. 
[ HARLEQUIN and PIERROT rise with alacrity.] 


PIERRETTE 
And now, do sit down. 


[ HARLEQUIN seats himself on the stool at 
the left; PIERROT, at the right.] 


PIERRETTE 


I never expected this. 
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HARLEQUIN 


[Rising] I have loved you for months. 
Every day I have thought only of you— 


PIERROT 


[Rising] I have loved you for years. Day 
and night I have thought only of you— 


PIERRETTE 


No, no, please! Stay where you are. I 
must compose myself. I can’t do it when you 
are near. 

[ HARLEQUIN and PIERROT again seat them- 
selves; pause. PIERRETTE wrinkles her 
little forehead as though she were think- 
ing as hard as she could. | 


PIERRETTE 
You see, I can’t marry you both, can I? It 
wouldn’t be right, would it? And I really 
don’t know whom I love the best. 
PIERROT 


You don’t know? 
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HARLEQUIN 


You must know. 


PIERRETTE 


How can I choose between your [After a 
pause| Oh, oh, I have it! [She takes the 
stool near the table and seats herself between 
HIARLEQUIN and PIERROT.] You shall com- 
pete with each other! 


HARLEQUIN 
Compete with each other? 


PIERROT 


How do you mean? 


PIERRETTE 


You shall try each other’s skill in some 
game or play, and I shall marry 


HARLEQUIN 


The winner, Harlequin! 
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PIERROT 


The winner, Pierrot! 


PIERRETTE 


But who is to judge the winner? 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 


[Together] You, Pierrette, you shall judge 
the winner! 
PIERRETTE 


And you will be satisfied with my decision, 
Harlequin and Pierrot? 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
We will. 
PIERRETTE 


And you will not be angry with each other, 
no matter what I decide? 


HARLEQUIN 
No. 
PIERROT 
No. 
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PIERRETTE 
What shall the game be? 


HARLEQUIN 


You must choose, Pierrette. e 


PIERROT 
Yes, Pierrette. 


PIERRETTE 
[After a pause| | know! I shall marry 
the man who sings the best! 
HARLEQUIN 
Hurrah! Tl win! 


PIERROT 


Pierrette shall marry mel! 


PIERRETTE 


Are you ready? 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
[Together] Yes, yes! 
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PIERRETTE — 

You shall sing first, Pierrot. 

[Very pompously, very much impressed by 
the solemnity of the occasion, PIERROT 
draws himself to his full hetght—which 
isn’t much—throws out his chest, and 
sings in a high, squeaky voice:] 

PIERROT 
[Stinging] “Oh love! Oh love! Oh love!” 


PIERRETTE 


[Putting her fingers to her ears; laughing] 
Pierrot! Pierrot! Stop! That’s enough! 


PIERROT 
Wasn’t that good? 
[If PIERROT were judge, one thing is cer- 
tain: he would never award the prize 
to HARLEQUIN. ] 


PIERRETTE 
Now, Harlequin, it is your turn. 
[HARLEQUIN, not less pompously than his 
rival, sings in a low, rancous voice: | 
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HARLEQUIN 
[Singing] “Oh love! Oh love! Oh love!” 


PIERRETTE 


[Again putting her fingers to her ears; 
laughing] Stop, Harlequin! [HARLEQUIN, 
enamoured of his own voice, sings on.| 
Please, Harlequin, please! 


HARLEQUIN 
What’s the matter?P 


PIERROT 


Pierrette belongs to me! Pierrette belongs 
to me! 
HARLEQUIN 


Choose between us, Piertette. 


PIERRETTE 
I cannot. 
HARLEQUIN 
Why note 
PIERROT 


You can’t choose? 
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PIERRETTE 


You both sing—equally badly. 


HARLEQUIN 
[Stghing] Ah! 
PIERROT 
[Stghing] Ah! 
PIERRETTE 


[After a pause] Can’t we try something 
else? 
HARLEQUIN 


[Brightening] Yes. 


PIERROT 
[Brightening] Please do. 


PIERRETTE 


Let me see. [Pause] Oh, oh, you shall 
dance for me! Are you ready? 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
[Together] Yes, yes! 
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PIERRETTE 


Harlequin, it is your turn. 

[HARLEQUIN dances—if you can call that 
dancing. He shuffles and squirms and 
bends and wriggles—in fact, behaves 
just like a decapitated hen. | 


PIERRETTE 


[Laughing more than ever] Stop, Harle- 
quin, stop! 
HARLEQUIN 


[Modestly] I always was a good dancer. 


PIERRETTE 
Now, Pierrot. 


[PIERROT dances; and such a ridiculous 
dance you never saw in your whole life, 
unless it was HARLEQUIN’S.] 


PIERRETTE 


[Laughing] Pierrot! Pierrot! You must 
stop! I shall die from laughing! 


: PIERROT 
What is it? 
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HARLEQUIN 


Pierrette is mine! Pierrette is mine! 


PIERROT 


Choose between us, Pierrette. 


PIERRETTE 
I cannot. 
PIERROT 
Why not? 
HARLEQUIN 


You can’t choose? 


PIERRETTE 
You both dance—equally badly. 
PIERROT 
[Sighing] Ah! 
HARLEQUIN 
[Sighing] Ah! 
PIERRETTE 


I’m sorry, so sorry. Neither of you can 
sing and neither of you can dance. I don’t 
know what to do. 
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PIERROT 


Try us once more. 


HARLEQUIN 


We'll do anything you ask. 


PIERRETTE 
[After a pause] Oh, oh, Pll marry the 


one 


PIERROT and HARLEQUIN 
[Together] Yes, yes! 


PIERRETTE 
Who has the most money! 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 


[Together] Ah! [Turning to each other] 
Eh? 


HARLEQUIN 


I danced first. It’s your turn, Pierrot. 
Empty your pockets. 


PIERROT 
I sang first; you empty yours. 
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PIERRETTE 
Am I the judge, Harlequin and Pierrot? 
HARLEQUIN 


Yes. 
PIERROT 


You are the judge. 


PIERRETTE 


Well then, both of you show me your 
pockets at the same time. One—two—three! 
[ HARLEQUIN and PIERROT turn their pock- 
ets inside out, each revealing a woeful 
state of impecuniosity, namely, nothing, 

not even a button or a pen knife. | 


PIERRETTE 
Oh, is that all you haver 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
[Together] All. 


PIERRETTE 
What is to be done? 
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HARLEQUIN 


[Slumping onto stool at the left] I shall 
hang myself. 
PIERROT 

[Slumping onto stool at the right] I shall 

drown myself. 
PIERRETTE 

No, you mustn’t do that, please. If we are 

quiet perhaps we can think, and then we shall 
find something to do. 

[ PIERRETTE 1s seated between HARLEQUIN 
and PIERROT. For a moment it 1s very 
quiet. Each person has the index finger 
of his right hand to his forehead. Sua- 
denly HARLEQUIN’S face brightens. | 


HARLEQUIN 
[Rising] I know! 


PIERROT 
[Rising] I have it! 


[They dance down to the forestage, one at 
either side of the orchestra pit.] 
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PIERRETTE 


[ Rising, in astonishment] Where ate you 
going, Harlequin and Pierrot? 


HARLEQUIN 


T will come back with riches and Pierrette 
shall marry me! 
PIERROT 


I will come back with more and Pierrette 
shall be mine] 
PIERRETTE 


What are you going to doe 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
[Together] I will borrow money! 


PIERRETTE 
Who will give money to you, Harlequin 
and Pierrot? 
HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
[Together] Hush! 
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HARLEQUIN 


[Speaking to the audience] Kind sirs and 
gentle ladies: You see my predicament. 
Pierrette, whom I love as I have shown you, 
would marry me if I had some money. You 
surely do not want Pierrette to marry Pierrot. 
You can prevent it. Who will lend me money? 


PIERROT 


Esteemed gentlemen and lovely gentle- 
women: You have seen what a terrible fel- 
low Harlequin is. You could not endure his 
marrying Pierrette, whom I love much more 
than I have shown you. 


HARLEQUIN 


Kind sirs, be generous! 


PIERROT 
Esteemed gentlemen ! 
[PIERROT and HARLEQUIN come down into 
the audience, one from the right side of 
the stage, the other from the left. They 
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pass down the aisles crying: “Kind 
sirs, be generous!” ‘“Esteemed gentle- 


men !” Presently, two men in eve- 
ning clothes, seated at opposite sides of 
the house, beckon to them. After a 
whispered conference with his man, 


HARLEQUIN calls :] 


HARLEQUIN 
Pierrette! 
PIERRETTE 


[On the stage] Yes, Harlequin. 


HARLEQUIN 


This gentleman says he wants you to take 


the money. 
PIERROT 


[Same business] Pierrette! 
PIERRETTE 


Yes, Pierrot. 
PIERROT 


Come on down. This gentleman wants to 
give you the money. 
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PIERRETTE 


Oh, no, no, no! I can’t. It wouldn’t be 
nice. Ask them to come up to my house. 

[ HARLEQUIN and PIERROT take the two very 
reluctant gentlemen back on the stage. 
One is placed on the left side; one on 
the right. Both gentlemen are defi- 
nitely embarrassed. Perhaps they never 
were on a stage before.] 


HARLEQUIN 


I have found the richest man! He will 
lend me money and I shall marry you! 


PIERROT 


No, mine is richer! 


PIERRETTE 


But where is the money? 


HARLEQUIN 


You'll have to ask for it, Pierrette. 
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PIERRETTE 


[To one of the nervous gentlemen] You 
won’t mind, sire 
[She searches through his pockets and finds 
a handkerchief, a large button and some 
money, which she takes to the table and 
counts. | 


PIERRETTE 


[Counting] Ten cents, fifty cents, ninety 
cents, one dollar. [She goes to the other gen- 
tleman.| You won’t mind, sir? 

[She searches his pockets and finds another 
handkerchief, another button and some 
money, which she takes to the table and 
counts : | 


PIERRETTE 
[Counting slowly] Five cents, twelve cents, 


seventy cents—one dollar. Just the same! It’s 
really no use. I cannot choose between you. 


PIERROT 
[Sighing] Ah! 
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HARLEQUIN 

[Sighing] Ah! 

PIERRETTE 
[To the two men from the audience] I 
thank you, sirs, for your kindness. I’m sure 
you wouldn’t want me to die a spinster. 

[The two strange gentlemen, who have 
fallen under the fascination of PIER- 
RETTE’S Joveliness — indeed, what else 
could they do?—extend their arms to- 
ward her, and their eyes are most ex- 


pressive. | 
PIERRETTE 


Oh, no, no, no! 

[PIERRETTE forgets to return the gentle- 
men’s belongings. During the ensuing 
action, they do not know how to ap- 
proach the table. | 

HARLEQUIN 
[Abruptly, to PIERRETTE] This is nonsense]! 


PIERROT 
You are making fun of us. 
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HARLEQUIN 


For the last time we ask you 


PIERROT 
Which of us will you marry? 


PIERRETTE 


I do not know, my good friends. Time 
alone will tell. 
HARLEQUIN 

Time? 

PIERROT 

Time? 

[At that instant, a clock slowly and sonor- 
ously strikes nine. Then come three 
gentle taps upon the door. PIERRETTE 
opens tt. A beautiful youth in golden 
doublet and hose steps in. Over his 
shoulders hangs a gorgeous cloak with 
silk, orange-colored lining. Attached to 
his sword belt 1s a small hour glass. 
PIERRETTE cannot repress an admiring 
“Ahly 
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THE YOUTH 


Good morning, handsome maiden. 


PIERRETTE 


Good morning, sir. 


THE YOUTH 
I am Time. I was just passing this way 
when I heard my name mentioned. 
PIERRETTE 


[Incredulous] But Time is old and has a 
long white beard. 
TIME 


That is what the story books say. You must 
not believe them. I am as young as Life. 
HARLEQUIN 
Time? We were just speaking about you. 
You are just come—— 
PIERROT 


Come in, Time. Of course, we all know 
you. 
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[As TIME crosses the threshold and comes 
into the house, the language of PIER- 
RETTE'’S eyes is unmistakable. | 

[TIME ts now in the centre of the room near 
PIERRETTE. PIERROT is on the left; 
HARLEQUIN, on the right. The two 
strange gentlemen keep their former 
positions. They are less embarrassed. 
For awhile they even forget about their 
handkerchiefs and their buttons and 
their money on the table.] 


PIERROT 


We were asking Pierrette to tell us which 
of us she would marry, and she said: “Time 
will tell.” 

TIME 

Certainly I will. 

[He whispers into PIERRETTE’S ear. She 
laughs and claps her hands. All the 
men on the stage, including the two 
strange gentlemen, try to eavesdrop, but 
no one hears except PIERRETTE. ] 
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HARLEQUIN 
That isn’t fair. You must tell us all. 
PIERROT 


We must know. 
TIME 


Pierrette shall marry 


HARLEQUIN and PIERROT 
[Together] Yes, yes! 


TIME 
Pierrette shall marry—me! 


HARLEQUIN 
[After a moment’s pause] Your 


PIERROT 

You? 

TIME 

Of course, she belongs to me, to all time 

forever and ever. 

[He enfolds PIERRETTE in his cloak. Har- 
LEQUIN and PIERROT stand aghast. Even 
the two strange gentlemen seem to feel 
sorry at the unexpected turn of events.] 
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HARLEQUIN 


[Dazed; then excitedly] Why—listen— 
Haven’t you thought—? Harlequin belongs 
to Time forever and ever! 


PIERROT 


And Pierrot belongs to Time forever and 


ever! 
PIERRETTE 


Come, dear people, let us all elope to- 
gether! Come, Time flies! Time waits for 
no man! 

[ PIERRETTE takes PIERROT and HARLEQUIN 
by the hand. The two strange gentle- 
men, after taking advantage of the gen- 
eral confusion to put their belongings 
into their pockets, also join hands. As 
they are thus standing together in a 
single line, TIME speaks: ] 


TIME 


Time waits for no man, 
Time waits for none; 
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And though you laugh and though you cry, 
Time is always passing by 

With the wind upon his footsteps, 

And the years within his hand; 


PIERRETTE 
He journeys far to the furthest star 
And over every land; 


TIME | 
And some he gives their sorrow, 


PIERRETTE 
And some he gives their joy— 


TIME 
But Time waits for no man, 


PIERRETTE 
Time is no man’s toy. 

[4nd then PIERRETTE and PIERROT and 
HARLEQUIN and TIME and the two 
strange gentlemen go dancing round 
and round the table and out into the — 
world and God knows where. | 


CURTAIN 


POETS ALL 


A DRAMATIC INTERMEZZO IN ONE ACT 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 
7%, 
Tue Epiror ~ © . 
THE Porr ~ &&* Pa 
THE POLICEMAN . ‘> 
THE JANITOR - 


POETS ALL 


SCENE: 

The editortal, art, circulation, advertising 
and ladies’ department of “Rose Leaves.” On 
the opaque glass of the door, however, in 
looking-glass letters, there only appears the 
legend: ROSE LEAVES; EDITORIAL DEPART- 
MENT—PLEASE KNOCK. There is a large 
desk with formidable stacks of bills and man- 
uscripts. The wastepaper basket is signifi- 
cantly full. At the desk sits THE Epitor. He 
is quite stout, quite bald, and, apparently, quite 
busy. On the wall is a calendar with the date: 
‘APRIL 1. 

THE EDITOR 

[Out loud to himself] Four times six is 
twenty-four and seven is thirty-one. Six, ten, 
twenty-four, thirty-eight, fifty-seven — that’s 
not right. Six, ten, twenty-four, thirty-nine 
—no, forty-three. Forty-three and nineteen, 
sixty-two; sixty-nine—that’s wrong. Damn 

a 
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these bills! Forty-three, sixty-two [There 
is a knock at the door, THE EDITOR continues 
his calculations after a moment's pause.]| Sev- 
enty-eight; eighty-seven, ninety-nine [ An- 
other knock, followed by several more; THE 
EDITOR looks up.] Who is it? [No response] 
Who is it? 

[The door opens just wide enough to admit 

a long, solemn face and a Windsor tie. | 


THE FACE 
It’s a poet. 


THE EDITOR 


[Brusquely] Can’t see you to-day. [The 
door shuts quickly, and the face and tie disap- 
pear. ‘THE EDITOR resumes his mathematical 
studies: |] Ninety-nine divided by three leaves 
thirty-three, plus one hundred and twenty 


[The door opens again and the face and tie 
reappear. | 


THE FACE 
If I may be so bold 
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THE EDITOR 


[Irascibly, shouting] Youmay not! I told 
you I can’t see you! [Once more the door 
shuts quickly and the face and tie disappear. 
THE EDITOR continues:] Let’s see: plus one 
hundred and twenty—God! I wish these fools 
wouldn’t bother me! 

[ The door opens for a third time and the same 
curious objects become visible. | 


THE FACE 


I beg your pardon 


THE EDITOR 
Will you get out of this office? 


THE FACE 


But I’m a poet 
THE EDITOR 


I don’t give a damn if you’re Shakespeare. 
himself! I’m busy. Besides, we’ve got too 
much poetry as it is—tons of it. [Quzeter] 
No use. Come around next month—sorry. 
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THE POET 
Really—— 


THE EDITOR 

[Glaring| Did you hear what I said? 
THE POET 

Perfectly. 


THE EDITOR 
Well——- 


[THE POET, with a bulging brief case under 
his arm, shuts the door and gently tip- 
toes over to THE EDITOR'S desk. | 

THE POET 
[Seating himself; nonchalantly] Well, dear 
friend, you must see me. 
THE EDITOR 
[Rising] What! 


THE POET 


There, there, no excitement if you please. 
Do sit down. Thank you. You see, an op- 
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portunity like this doesn’t come more than 
once in a lifetime. If you neglect to seize it, 
your children and your children’s children 
will curse your very name—the name of their 
fatuous predecessor who deliberately turned 
his face from glory. 


THE EDITOR 


Look here, what’s the matter with your Are 
you crazy? 
THE POET 
Crazy? Why, my dear man, I’ve never 
been in such a splendid state of mental salu- 
brity. 
THE EDITOR 
What do you want? I'll give you two min- 
utes 


THE POET 
Shh! [Looking about, then leaning across 
the desk; oracularly| Vve written a master- 
piece! 
THE EDITOR 
Oh, my God! 
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THE POET 


Oh, no, no! You’re mistaken, dear friend. 
It’s not a religious poem. You’ve never heard 
of it before. Noone has. I’ve just conceived 
it this morning, as it were. It’s called “Moo- 
moo, or the Lover’s Lament.” 


THE EDITOR 
““Moomoo”’? 
THE POET 
Yes. You see, I’ve named it “Moomoo” 
because “Moomoo” is such a musical word. 
It fairly sings, does it not? Moo—moo! 
Moreover, it’s redolent of the wide, open 
spaces, the green fields and the pastures—— 


THE EDITOR 
And the cows. 


THE POET 
And the cows, and all the sweet and lovely 
things of life. And finally it’s provoking. 
THE EDITOR 


I can’t tell you how it’s provoked me. 
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THE POET 


That’s just what I’m saying: no more do 
you hear it than your curiosity is aroused; you 
are filled with a sense of spiritual grandeur 
that defies human comprehension. And then 
the poem itself—it affects everyone the same 
way. After hearing me read it, there hasn’t 
been a person—not one—who wasn’t struck 
speechless, as it were, with the beauty of it 
all. It’s by far the best thing I’ve ever writ- 
ten. It’s edifying as well as beautiful. And 
even while it was still in a formative condi- 
tion, I felt that it was destined to appear in 
“Rose Leaves.” 

THE EDITOR 

Your time’s up. Leave “Moomoo”’ here 

and Il] look her over. 


THE POET 
Leave “Moomoo”’—? Oh, no, no; I 
couldn’t do that, really I couldn’t. I never 
leave manuscripts with editors. Some of 
them can’t be trusted, you know. 
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THE EDITOR 


Look here 
THE POET 


Ill read it to you now. 


THE EDITOR 


You'll do nothing of the kind. It’s against 
the policy of this office to have any manu- 
scripts read aloud. 


THE POET 


But this isn’t a common poem, you under- 
stand. 


THE EDITOR 


Common or uncommon. I can’t listen to 
you. 
THE POET 


My, you’re assuming an awful responsibil- 
ity! This may be the last time I see you. 


THE EDITOR 


Hope springs eternal 
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THE POET 


Would you dare to confront the maledic- 
tions of posterity, the contempt of all worthy 
men?r 

THE EDITOR 

Go ’way. 

THE POET 

[With passion] I cannot, nay, I will not, 
permit you to suffer such obloquy when you 
can be revered for all time by merely listen- 
ing to me. I will save you from yourself. 


THE EDITOR 


Say, if you don’t get out of here 


THE POET 


No, you wouldn’t use violence, would you? 
I don’t believe in it, you know—never did. 
I think it’s bestial and disgusting, and, more- 
over, futile, positively futile. Several editors 
—terribly ignorant men—tried to eject me on 
numerous occasions, by means which need not 
be mentioned, but I always contrived to argue 
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so superiorly with them that they simply 
couldn’t resist me. 


THE EDITOR 
[Witheringly] No. 


THE POET 


It’s the Gospel truth. One of them even 
paid me on the spot, but, I must say, I never 
saw my poem in his magazine. . . . How- 
ever, let’s not indulge in irrelevancies: I shall 
now read my poem to you. 


THE EDITOR 


Well, of all the confounded—! Read it 
then, and get out. 


THE POET 


I must first explain that the poem is based 
upon life. There isn’t a single line that isn’t 
an expression of profound and living emotion. 
It’s only my overweening modesty that pre- 
vents me from disclosing to you the identity 
of Moomoo herself. 
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THE EDITOR 
Come, the poem. 


THE POET 
[Tranquilly] One thing more: If there is 
any line in the poem that seems ambiguous to 
you, speak up. I’m used to explaining my 
poetry. | 
THE EDITOR 
Read it. 
THE POET 
I’m never flustered, you know, when people © 
interrupt me, seeking for enlightenment. The 
best poets, owing to the limited intelligence of 
their auditors, are often thought to be obscure. 


THE EDITOR 
Ate you going to read it or not? 


THE POET 
I also wish to point out that the intense 
poignancy of the concluding stanza, its indu- 
bitable appeal to all hearts, makes it partic- 
ularly appropriate for publication in “Rose 
Leaves.” 
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THE EDITOR 


Damn it! Begin! 


THE POET 


[ Centre, reciting] 
Moomoo, or the Lover’s Lament. 


You tell me that you love me, dear, 
But I believe you not; 

Such sinuous smiles, such transient tears, 
Are every lover’s lot— 
Are every lover’s lot, Moomoo, 
Are every lover’s lot. 


THE EDITOR 
Stop! 
THE POET 


[Imperturbably, ignoring the interruption] 
The selfsame tears are wet on your cheeks, 
The selfsame smiles in your eyes, 

Let any bewhiskered, harebrained ass 
Try cozen you with lies— 
Try cozen you with lies, Moomoo, 
Try cozen you with lies. 
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THE EDITOR 
[Wildly] Stop! Stop! 


THE POET 


You tell me that you love me, dear, 
But words are easily said, 

And I cannot believe you, dear, 
Till every ass is dead— 
Till every ass is dead, Moomoo, 
Till every ass is dead. 


THE EDITOR 


[Collapsing] My God——! 


THE POET 
I knew you’d be impressed. Everyone is. 
It’s a great poem, isn’t it? 
THE EDITOR 
[Inarticulate] 1! 


THE POET 


I think I‘should explain the symbolism of 
Moomoo. Moomoo is no more nor less than 
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the fickle starling with whom I was enam- 
oured. I gave to her my heart and my genius 
and she took them and trampled them in the 
dust. She was faithless to me—oh, many 
times. I was disillusioned with love and 


THE EDITOR 


[In a terrible voice] Get out! 


THE POET 


Why, my dearest friend, what is it? Aren’t 
you well? You’re looking apoplectic, as it 
were. It is rather warm to-day, unusually so. 
And stout people like you do suffer from the 
heat. Sit down if you like. I-don’t care for 
formalities; they bore me. 


THE EDITOR 
Get out! 
THE POET 


I would suggest that you see a physician, 
. . . Well, in the meantime, take care of your- 
self. Dl come again in the morning. You 
may have the cheque ready for me. I’m glad 
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you appreciate the greatness of ‘““Moomoo, or 
the oover’ssbament,” “0°: - : Thank yom 
[Shaking THE EpDIToR’s limp hand] Au re- 
voir, my friend. ‘Till to-morrow. 


[THE PoET blithely goes out. THE EDITOR 
takes a handkerchief and wipes his brow. | 


THE EDITOR. 
Moomoo—bah! 


[Several moments elapse broken only by 
THE EDITOR'S stertorous breathing. 
Presently, comes a knock at the door.] 


THE EDITOR 
[Hastily] There’s no one here! Go ’way! 
[The door is opened and a huge policeman 
with fierce, intimidating mustachios enters. | 
THE EDITOR 
[Stammering| Oh—I thought—ha, ha!— 
I thought—it was—a poet! 
THE POLICEMAN 


‘Are you the editor of “Rose Leaves”? 


s. 
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THE EDITOR 


[Regaining his composure] At your serv- 
ice. Won’t you sit down? 


THE POLICEMAN 
Thank you very much. It’s warm, is it not? 
THE EDITOR 
Very. You don’t mind if I smoke, do you? 
THE POLICEMAN 
Not in the least. 
THE EDITOR 


Just had a ghastly experience. All un- 


nerved. 
THE POLICEMAN 


You don’t say. 
THE EDITOR 
But it really isn’t worth talking about 
THE POLICEMAN 


[After a pause] “Rose Leaves” is a fine 
magazine. 
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THE EDITOR 
Glad you like it. 


THE POLICEMAN 


Very fine, indeed. I have seldom seen 


better. 
THE EDITOR 


We do try to please our readers. 


THE POLICEMAN 


In point of fact, I have only one criticism 
to make. You won't take offense, will you? 


THE EDITOR 


We always welcome constructive criticism. 


THE POLICEMAN 


Of course, a person in my profession, 60 far 
removed from the subtleties of thought and 
action; is not generally assumed to know any- 
thing” about literary matters or-esthetic-_prin- 
ciples. The assumption is that a policeman, | 
by.the very nature-of-his.duties, is precluded 
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from all participation in critical and creative 
work. His position is even-beneath that-of 
the dilettante. But that is manifestly absurd. 
THE EDITOR 
\ 
Certainly it is, but 


THE POLICEMAN 


Well, revenons a nos-moutons,.the criticism 
I wish to make is this: The poetry you have 
published in “Rose Leaves” is, to speak with- 
out circumlocution, old-fashioned. You have 
followed too closely in the steps of the By- 
ronic tradition—if you know what I mean. 
Your poetry includes too*much of the clichés, 
the rechauff és. Now, “Rose Leaves” is a mod- 
ern magazine, irrefutably so. And the poetic 
expression of modernity is vers libre—verse 
untrammelled by formal considerations of 
rhyme or rhythm, or, indeed, any of the con- 
ventional habiliments of so-called poetry. All 
these irksome devices are obsolete, anchronis- 
tic, superannuated. They have, I darefay, 
served their purpose in the cosmic scheme, 
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but they have now outlived their usefulness; 
they no longer satisfy the complex intricacies 
of contemporary life. Am I right? 


THE EDITOR 


Pardon me, but—— 


THE POLICEMAN 


[With enthusiasm] Modern poetry should 
express the inchoate, indeterminate emotions 
of the subconscious; the fathomless, psycho- 
logic depths of that strange entity we call 


“Man.” 
THE EDITOR 
e 


Excuse me 


WA THE POLICEMAN 


Modern poetry should be an expression of 
an impression, not an impression of an expres- 
sion. We are mistaken when we attempt to 
evaluate our poetic output by mere arbitrary 
diginctions of line, euphony and clarity. [He 
takes a large manuscript from his pocket. | 
Now, I am taking the liberty of reading to 
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you one of my best and most representative 
poems. And I venture to hope that it will, 
in no small degree, help to elucidate the few 
expository remarks I have made. 


THE EDITOR 


[Rising, pale and agitated| Manuscripts 
are never permitted to be read aloud in this 
office. It’s one of our rules. 


THE POLICEMAN 


I shall not consume more than a few hours 
of your time. 
THE EDITOR 


[Weakly] Hours—? It’s against the rules. 


THE POLICEMAN 


I shall consider it a personal manifestation 
of amity if you will listen to me. Perhaps 
some day I shall be in a position to return your 
kindness—who knows? \But, aside from such 
considerations, \I am confident that my poem 
is precisely what your excellent magazine 
requires. 
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THE EDITOR 
[Feebly,; sinking] I’m awfully busy. 


THE POLICEMAN 


And I am a phenomenally quick reader. I 
shall finish in no time. . . . The poem is 
entitled, “Vignette.” A vignette, you under- 
stand, is a diminutive, a little picture. [He 
stands centre and slowly recites. | 


In the nighttime I hear you 

coruscant odaliques of sidereal obfuscation 

I hear you in the nighttime 

You blacken the clarity of my soul 

like a smoking kerosene lamp 

the clarity of my soul the soul of my clarity 


o strobilaceous vibraculum 


THE EDITOR 


[Miserably] Please —it’s excellent, but 
poo 
THE POLICEMAN 


I have only just begun. 
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THE EDITOR 


I know—I’m sorry—but, really, I’m aw- 
fully sick. You don’t know how sick I am. 


THE POLICEMAN 
What is the matter with you? 


“THE EDITOR 


Don’t ask me. It’s terrible. I feel some- 
thing’s cracked here. [Pointing to his fore- 
head | 

THE POLICEMAN 


Mal de téte, or it may be nothing more than 
a slight attack of vertigo, resulting from tem- 
porary costiveness, Any good purgative would 
be very efficacious. Reassure yourself. 


THE EDITOR 


That’s what I’m trying to do, but it’s diffi- 
cult. 
THE POLICEMAN 


Oh, the exigencies of earning a daily sub- 
sistence! I can sympathize with you... . 
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Well, I am very much pleased that you ap- 
prove the opening passages of my poem. 


THE EDITOR 
Yes, [—— 
THE POLICEMAN 


The poem zs different—if you know what 
I mean. 


THE EDITOR 
Decidedly. 


THE POLICEMAN 


And it has elements of genuine virility—— 


THE EDITOR 


Unquestionable virility. 


THE POLICEMAN 


And strange, exotic beauty, like the fra- 
grance of rare incense 


THE EDITOR 
You bet—oh, yes! 
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THE POLICEMAN 


If you will grant me the pleasure, I shall 
return at some future date and complete my 
poem. You will be better then. 


THE EDITOR 


I’m still hopeful. 


THE POLICEMAN 


But if it should come to the worst—mind 
you, I have not the slightest adumbration that 
it will—remember the consolatory words of 
Horace: “Omnis una manet nox, et calcanda 
. semel via leti.” 


THE EDITOR 
Pll try. 
THE POLICEMAN 
Good day. 
THE EDITOR 
Good day. 


[THE POLICEMAN goes out. THE EDITOR 
again collapses in his chair. He stares 
into space like a cataleptic. | 
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THE EDITOR 


Coruscant odalisques——| 

[THE JANITOR enters. THE EDITOR does 
not appear to see him. THE JANITOR, 
after picking up the wastepaper basket, 
stands indecisively tn the centre of the 


office. | 
THE JANITOR 


[Nervously] Excuse me, sir—I hardly 
know how to express myself—but—I’m not 
bothering you, am I? [No response] Well, 
my friends say that it’s remarkable that a man 
in my position, without any of the advantages 
of scholastic education, should be able to write 
with such lyrical distinction. They predict a 
brilliant future for me. . . . The fact is, sir, 
I have written a poem. And I know that it 
is just the thing to grace the columns of “Rose 
Leaves.” [Deposits the wastepaper basket on 
the floor and reaches into his pocket.] If you 
will be so kind 
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THE EDITOR 


[Suddenly rising; in a low, sustained tone] 
Moo—moo! 


THE JANITOR 


I beg your pardonr 


THE EDITOR 


Moo—moo! Coruscant odalisques of side- 
real obfuscation. Moo—moo! In the night- 
time I hear you. 


THE JANITOR 


I’m afraid I don’t understand you, sir 

[THE EDITOR throws the stacks of bills and 
manuscripts into the air, and then walks 
about on all fours. | 


THE EDITOR 


Moo—moo! O strobilaceous vibraculum. 
[He runs after THE JANITOR.] Moo—moo! 
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THE JANITOR 


[Running off, panic-stricken| Help! Help! 
The man’s insane! 


THE EDITOR 
[Pursuing THE JANITOR] Moo—moo! 


CURTAIN 


CRIME 


A SATIRE IN ONE ACT 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


THE JOURNALIST - 
THE BANDIT ~- 


CRIME 


SCENE: 

A secluded place in a public park. In the 
centre of the scene 1s a bench. Like all park 
benches, this one 1s neither too spacious nor 
too comfortable. ‘THE JOURNALIST ts discov- 
ered seated, holding an open newspaper before 
him. You can not tell that he ts a journalist, 
or, indeed, anything in particular, because his 
face and the upper part of his body are com- 
pletely hidden from view. All that you can 
really distinguish are a black derby and two 
legs encased in grey tweeds and low shoes. 
But as soon as the disguise 1s removed, you 
see avery mild, very round-faced gentleman, 
wearing large spectacles and a rather recalci- 
trant little moustache. 

Tue BANDIT, his hands in his pockets, 
saunters casually into the scene, and, as cas- 
ually, seats himself on the bench beside THE 


JoURNALIST. ‘THE BANDIT ts dressed in rough 
113 
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trousers, dark sweater and a nondescript coat. 
He wears a cap drawn down over his forehead 
—no collar, and certainly no necktie. Hits 
face ts of that low, vicious type attributed to 
Ttalians, Jews, Bolsheviki, and second-story 
men in general. However, this much may be 
said for him: he has no beard, but, instead, a 
black stubble of several days’ growth graces 
his countenance. 

THE JOURNALIST does not look up. THE 
BANDIT begins to whistle. 


THE BANDIT 


[After a moment's pause] Got a cigarette, 
mister? [No answer] Say, have you got a 
cigarette? 

THE JOURNALIST 
[Looking up] What is it? A cigarette? 


No, no. 
[He resumes his reading. ] 


THE BANDIT 
[After another pause] Got a match? 
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THE JOURNALIST 
[Looking up again] Were you addressing 


mer 


THE BANDIT 
T were. 
THE JOURNALIST 
What do you want? 


THE BANDIT 
Got a match? 


THE JOURNALIST 


No, I haven't. 
[Once more he resumes his reading.] 


THE BANDIT 


[After another polite pause, interspersed 
with pure melody] Great day, ain’t it? 


THE JOURNALIST 


[Irritably] I don’t care whether it is or 
not. Don’t bother me. 


THE BANDIT 


Say, mister, you needn’t get snippy about it. 
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THE JOURNALIST 


[Louder] Look here, can’t you see I’m try- 


ing to read? 
THE BANDIT 


You don’t tell me. Tryin’ to read. Now 
what d’you think of that! 
THE JOURNALIST 


[With increased aggravation] I have no 
desire to prolong this conversation, do you 
understand? In fact, it is most disagreeable 
tome. If you don’t leave this bench, I shall. 


THE BANDIT 


Well, I’m sorry to see you go, mister. 


THE JOURNALIST 


[Glaring, but not rising] Monumental ef- 


frontery! : 
THE BANDIT 


~ 


You got me all wrong. That ain’t my name. 


THE JOURNALIST 


Vulgar nincompoop! 
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THE BANDIT 


What d’you mean? D’you know who 
you're speakin’ tor 


THE JOURNALIST 


It’s of no consequence to me who you are. 
I’m not in the least degree interested in you. 
I’m in the habit of choosing my acquaint- 
ances, not having them thrust upon me. 


THE BANDIT 
You don’t know who I am? 


THE JOURNALIST 


TI’ tell you who you are. You’re a low- 
down, contemptible, prognathous— 


THE BANDIT 
Nope; wrong again. [Striking an attitude, 
grandly] I’m Jim Sullivan! 
[THE JOURNALIST, startled, drops his 
paper and stares at THE BANDIT with 
open mouth. | 
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THE JOURNALIST 
[Adjusting his glasses; incredulously] Not 
—Jim Sullivan—really? 


THE BANDIT 
[Maintaining his attitude] Yep, rilly. 


THE JOURNALIST 
[Still incredulous] Jim—Sullivane, 


THE BANDIT 
Sure. 
THE JOURNALIST 


The famous bandit? 


THE BANDIT 
That’s me. 
THE JOURNALIST 
Who held up the Second National two 
years agoe 
THE BANDIT 
You bet your sweet life. And they ain’t got 
me yet. 
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THE JOURNALIST 
Jim Sullivan, who robbed the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Benevolent Society last year? 


THE BANDIT 
The same. And you can add on the Old 
Ladies’ Rest Home and the Gas Works and— 


THE JOURNALIST 

Well, this zs luck! I’ve just been wild to 

meet you, Mr. Sullivan. [Shaking both THE 

BANDIT’S hands] I never thought I’d be so 

successful. How many others would give 
hundreds of dollars for this great privilege! 


THE BANDIT 
[Somewhat suspiciously] Say, you ain’t a 
dick, are your 
THE JOURNALIST 


My dear man, what are you thinking about? 
Do I look like a detective? 


THE BANDIT 


No, you don’t much. You ain’t in my line, 
thene 
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THE JOURNALIST 


Goodness, no! I’m a journalist. I write 
features for “The Contemporary Diurnal 
Gazette.” 

THE BANDIT 

The what? 


THE JOURNALIST 


“The Contemporary Diurnal Gazette.” 
Here’s my card. 


THE BANDIT 
Never heard of it. 


THE JOURNALIST 


Never heard—r But you will, my friend, 
you will. My paper is the most progressive in 
the city. It has the largest circulation, most 
efficient news service, biggest amount of bona- 
fide advertising matter, and the best feature 
articles of any—mark you—any paper of its 
size in America, I might say, of the entire 
world. Couldn’t I induce you to subscribe? 
Only ninety cents a month, including the Sun- 
day edition, 
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THE BANDIT 


No, not now. I ain’t sure of my residence 
yet. ee 
THE JOURNALIST 
Perhaps later, then? Thank you. You'll 
never regret becoming one of our subscribers, 
Mr. Sullivan. Won’t you have a cigarette? 


THE BANDIT 
Sure. 


THE JOURNALIST 
Matches?e 


THE BANDIT 

Thanks, mister. [After a pause] It’s a great 

day, ain’t it? 
THE JOURNALIST 

Wonderful, positively. I’ve never seen bet- 
ter. And to think that to-day I meet Jim 
Sullivan, the great criminal! What a story 
for the Gazette! Imagine, “Personal Inter- 
view with Jim Sullivan, the Notorious 
Crook!” Editor wants big stuff. My for- 
tune’s made! 
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THE BANDIT 
Glad to help you out. 


THE JOURNALIST 


[Notebook in hand] Would you be so kind? 
May I ask you a question or two, Mr. Sul- 
livane 


THE BANDIT 
| Sure, shoot. 


THE JOURNALIST 


How old are your 


THE BANDIT 
Thirty-four. 


THE JOURNALIST 
Thirty-four? Just my age! Quite a coinci- 
dence. You know, Mr. Sullivan, when I first 
saw you I knew there was—what shall I say? 
—well, something about you. I felt that you 
were a kindred spirit, as it were. Have you a 
father, any children, married? 
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THE BANDIT 
Nope. 
THE JOURNALIST 
Too bad. [Writing] “Not married.” [To 
THE BANDIT] Any avocation, Mr. Sullivan? 


THE BANDIT © 


Not that I know nothin’ of, Had the 
measles when I was a kid. 


THE JOURNALIST 


How interesting! [Writing] “Had the 
measles when a child.” How do you like 
being a bandit for a living, Mr. Sullivan? 


THE BANDIT 


I used to like it fine. But a guy has to take 
too many chances nowadays. And there ain’t 
enough in it. 

THE JOURNALIST 

[Writing] “Isn’t remunerative enough.” 
[To THE BANDIT] You mean that your pro- 
fession has lost its picturesquely romantic 
glamour; that there is no longer the vibrant, 
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ineffable delight there used to be in the days 
of Francois Villon and Robin Hood—glor- 
ious, immortal days of dagger, death and 
danger! 

THE BANDIT 


Search me. All I got to say is I’m goin’ to 
give it up from now on. 


THE JOURNALIST 


You’re going to give up what? 


THE BANDIT 


Bein’ a crook. 


THE JOURNALIST 
No, not really? 


THE BANDIT 


Honest to God. I’m goin’ straight. I ain’t 
foolin’. I made up my mind when I pulled 
off the last job that there wasn’t goin’ to be no 
more. I'll get some work with the Salvation 
Army, or somethin’. I’m goin’ straight. 
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THE JOURNALIST 


[Excttedly] But, my dear friend, you 
mustn’t. 
THE BANDIT 
Mustn’t? 
THE JOURNALIST 


You mustn’t go straight. 


THE BANDIT 
What d’you mean? 
bi 


THE JOURNALIST 


Just what I say. Look here, you’re too 
splendid a criminal to give up your profes- 
sion. The world needs you. 


THE BANDIT 


Needs me? Aw, come on, quit your kiddin’. 


THE JOURNALIST 


I’ve never been more serious in my life. 
Don’t you understand? Crime is an essential 
part of social life. The object of all our ac- 
tivities is happiness, and what community 
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could be happy without crime? None. What 
is it that gives spice and exhilaration to life? 
Why, crime, my dear man. What is it that 
thrills us unutterably, that makes our very 
nerves tingle with transports of joyr Crime; 
the report of a piquant divorce case, an in- 
triguing burglary, or a murder beautifully 
done. Isn’t that true? 


THE BANDIT 
Say— 
THE JOURNALIST 
Of course it is. What meal would be com- 
plete without a daring hold-up, a trunk mys- 
tery, or the maltreatment of at least two 
women or four little girls? 


THE BANDIT 


What are you givin’ me? 


THE JOURNALIST 


The truth, Mr. Sullivan. I mean every 
word I say. Criminals are necessary, espe- 
cially highly efficient criminals like you. 
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You're a public benefactor. It is you who 
makelife more livable for the generality of 
men by increasing the sum total of human 
happiness. It is you who give-to life its inter- 
est, its charm. Think of the grey, unvarying 
monotony of a day without crime. It’s really 
unthinkable, isn’t it? 


THE BANDIT 
Say— 
THE JOURNALIST 
No, my dear Mr. Sullivan, for the public’s 
sake, for my sake, for God’s sake, you mustn’t 
go straight! | 
THE BANDIT 


Why ain’t you a crook yourself, then? 


THE JOURNALIST 


Don’t you see, I couldn’t be one. I wasn’t 
made forit. To be a good criminal like your- 
self requires imperturbability, contempt for 
danger; and I don’t possess that, unfortu- 
nately. I haven’t the sangfroid, so to speak. 
I’m too nervous, too temperamental. The 
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mere noise of a cap pistol petrifies me, so that 
my motor reflexes refuse to work. 


THE BANDIT 


I could learn you. 


THE JOURNALIST 


No, thanks ever so much, but I couldn’t be 
taught. I never could. I’m peculiar. Be- 
sides, great criminals like yourself are born, 
not made. And I’d never consider being any- 
thing but a great criminal. 


THE BANDIT 


All the same, I’m goin’ straight, see? I’ve 
had enough of bein’ hounded— 


THE JOURNALIST 


No, no, please don’t. It seems you don’t 
understand yet. If you did, you wouldn’t talk 
like that. No, you wouldn’t. I know your 
life is hard. But all our lives are hard, aren’t 
they? We’ve all got to work, haven’t we? 
{And why not stay with a profession in which 
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you have proved your efficiency? Besides, 
think of the great, ennobling joy to be derived 
from the realization that you are doing a 
beautiful, indispensable work for the public— 


THE BANDIT 
The public be damned! 


THE JOURNALIST 
You don’t mean it, my good man, really you 
don’t. Why, it’s the public that provides a 
living for us both—for me, an aspiring jour- 
nalist, and for you, a great criminal. 


THE BANDIT 
I do the dirty work and you write about it. 


THE JOURNALIST 


Precisely, that’s it. We are both necessary. 
But you are far more necessary than I am. 
What would I do without your 


THE BANDIT 
I don’t give a damn! I’m tired of bein’ a 
crook and— | 
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THE JOURNALIST 


No, don’t say that. You hurt me. You 
have no right to be tired. The public needs 
you. I need you. Everyone needs you. You 
are the true cornerstone of society. How 
could we journalists dispense with you, or the 
police, or the judges, or the lawyers? 


THE BANDIT 
Oh, Christ! 


THE JOURNALIST 


[Tearfully] Don’t you understand? If you 
go straight, you encourage others to do the 
same. You jeopardize the very existence of 
the most honored classes in society. And re- 
member, some of us are husbands, some lovers, 
and some the fathers of families. Would you 
force us to beg for bread on the streets, or 
worse, become corset salesmen or actors? 
Would youre And what would happen to 
our wives, our sweethearts, our children—if 
any? 
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THE BANDIT 


[Doggedly] It ain’t none of my business 
what happens to them. 


THE JOURNALIST 
But it is. 
THE BANDIT 


Say, I can go straight if I want to. 


THE JOURNALIST 
That’s just it: you can’t. 
THE BANDIT 


Can’t Ip 
THE JOURNALIST 


Not if you have the heart I think you have. 


THE BANDIT 
Well, it ain’t that soft, seer 


THE JOURNALIST 


Do you mean you would disorganize the 
very warp and woof of human relationships? 
Do you mean you would throw thousands 
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upon thousands of worthy men out of work? 
Do you mean you would deprive millions of 
people of the innocent pleasure of following 
your wonderful career? 


THE BANDIT 


I don’t see what I got to do with all this. 
If I stop bein’ a crook, other guys won’t. 


THE JOURNALIST 


But, my dear, my best friend, some will. 
There’s nothing like the power of example. 


THE BANDIT 


You’re talkin’ through your hat. 


THE JOURNALIST 


Malign me; call me every name you like, © 
but listen to me. There are few criminals as 
efficient as you. Whose name is being con- 
tinually in all the papers? Yours! Whose 
death defying exploits are being daily scat- 
tered the world over? Yours, Jim Sullivan’s! 
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THE BANDIT 
[ fouched] There’s somethin’ in that. 


THE JOURNALIST 

Something! It’s the truth I’m telling you, 
and you know it. Now, don’t for God’s sake 
do anything rash, anything your conscience 
would upbraid you for. Always remember 
that you’re one of society’s most valuable 
members. Remember that you provide peo- 
ple, who would otherwise be without thought, 
with something to think and talk about. Re- 
member the men to whom you are giving 
employment, men whose integrity is beyond 
_ question. Be reasonable, I implore you. 


THE BANDIT 
[After a significant pause] You're crazy as 
a loon, but I’m damned if there ain’t some 
sense in what you’ve been sayin’. 


THE JOURNALIST 
I don’t care what you think of me person- 
ally. But you won't try to be anything but a 
criminal, will your 
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THE BANDIT 
I s’ppose I’m too old to change anyway. 


THE JOURNALIST 
[Eagerly] Much too old. 


THE BANDIT 


I’m better off as it is. 


THE JOURNALIST 


Thank God, you’re convinced! 


THE BANDIT 
Sure, I’m convinced; and you’re the one 
that’s done it. And to show you I ain’t pre- 
tendin’, I’m goin’ to pull off a job right now. 
[Rising] 
THE JOURNALIST 
[Rising] Glorious! Where? 


THE BANDIT 


You leave it to me. You'll read all about it 
in the papers to-morrow—per’aps. 
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THE JOURNALIST 


Oh, you’ve made me so happy, Mr. Sul- 


livan! 
THE BANDIT 


Got a cigarette? 


THE JOURNALIST 
Take them all. 


THE BANDIT 


Thanks, mister. 


THE JOURNALIST 
[Shaking THE BANDIT’S hands with fer- 
vor] I’m so glad to have made your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Sullivan. 


THE BANDIT 


Taint sorry myself. 


THE JOURNALIST 


If I can ever be of any service to you, please 
don’t hesitate to call upon me. You can al- 
ways leave a note at the Gazette office. 
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THE BANDIT 
Thanks. 


THE JOURNALIST 


This meeting has meant a great deal to me, 
more than I can say. Good luck to you, Mr. 
Sullivan, and remember, don’t go straight. 


THE BANDIT 


There ain’t a chance now. 


THE JOURNALIST 
Good-bye, Mr. Sullivan. 


; THE BANDIT 

S’long. 

[THE JOURNALIST stoops over to pick up 
his newspaper. As he does so, THE 
BANDIT, with a quick, dexterous move- 
ment, draws a small, but formidable 
blackjack from one of his pockets, and 
strikes his benefactor a sharp, unques- 
tionably efficient blow over the head. 
He falls to the ground. THE BANDIT, 
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after looking in every direction, lets- 
urely and professionally divests "THE 
JOURNALIST of his belongings. Watch 
and chain, then pocketbook and scarf pin 
quickly change owners. ‘THE JOURNAL- 
IST moves, and THE BANDIT saunters 


off as 
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AN EYE FOR AN EYE 
SCENE: 

JOE BENTON’S cabin in the Northwest. A 
small, raftered, low room made with unfin- 
ished logs. The furniture is of the same crude 
material. On the walls hang various animal 
skins. To the left is a fireplace with burning 
logs; there is also a mantelpiece. Above the 
latter hangs a small mirror. A table, with used 
dishes, remnants of food, a bottle and an oil 
lamp, stands centre. To the right 1s a cot cov- 
ered with a drab army blanket. There is a 
door left centre at the back with a crossbar 
latch. To the right of the door, also at the 
back, is a window. The corner between the 
cot and the window has been curtained off to 
form a closet. 

It is late afternoon. Through the window 
come the last rays of a paling sunset. As the 
play progresses, the scene grows darker. The 


light from without changes to a dull grey. 
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Before the curtain ascends, a woman’s voice 
is heard slowly reading in monotone: 


THE WOMAN’S VOICE 
“Then shall ye do unto him as he had 
thought to have done unto his brother; so 
shalt thou put the.evil away from among you.” 
[As the curtain slowly ascends, EMMA 1s 
discovered centre at the table with a 
large family Bible before her. JOE BEN- 
TON, dressed in a mackinaw, rough trous- 
ers and high boots, is seated before the 
fire smoking a pipe. His back is toward 
EMMA. ] 
EMMA 
[ Continuing to read] “And those which re- 
main shall hear and fear, and shall henceforth 
commit no more any such evil among you. 
And thine eye shall not pity; but life shall go 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth—” 


JOE 
[Without turning] “And thine eye shall not 
pity—”’ Read that again, Em. 
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EMMA 


[Reading] “And thine eye shall not pity: 
but life shall go for life, eye for eye—” 


JOE 
That’s right, Em; that’s justice. An eye for 
an eye—that’s a man’s religion, that is. You 
know I ain’t got much religion myself, Em, 
but I can understand them words, I can un- 
derstand them ’cause I can feel them. I tell 
you now, if I ever get my hands on that dog, 
it’s goin’ to go damn hard with him. 


EMMA 


Are you thinkin’ again of that Macy fellow, 
Joer 
JOE 


Iam. I’m always thinkin’ of him. 


EMMA 


Oh, you're silly, Joe, silly like a child. 
When there’s an idea in your head—which 
ain’t often—you can’t speak of nothin’ else. 
Everything that’s said brings you to it. © 
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JOE 


And why shouldn’t I speak of him? You 
know what he done to me. 


EMMA 


I know, Joe, I know. You've told me a 
thousand times if you told me once. Forget 
about it. Let’s go on with the readin’— 


JOE 


[Rising] You can talk like that, Em. You 
ain’t never been behind them bars for two 
long years. You ain’t never suffered like me 
for somethin’ you never done. You wasn’t 
shut up in a stinkin’ hole, and you walkin’ and 
walkin’ every day from one side to the other 
and back again like a caged beast. Oh, you 
can talk, you can talk! 


EMMA 
Now, Joe— 
JOE 


[With increasing excitement| You ain’t 
never been kept away like that from the sun 
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and the wind and the smell of the fresh earth. 
You don’t know what it means. You can 
never know. 

EMMA 


That’s all over with now, Joe. 


JOE 


It’s never over with. It’s always with me. 
Sometimes in the night I wake up, and [J still 
think I’m there, walkin’ and walkin’ beside 
the bars and not bein’ able to sleep. 


EMMA 


You can’t be always thinkin’ of the things 
that’s happened to you. It would make you 
crazier than you are, Joe. You've got to for- 
get and look ahead. Worryin’ about some- 
thin’ that’s done for don’t do no good. 


JOE 


You know, Em, sometimes I look at you and 
I wonder what’s goin’ on in that little head of 
yours. I wonder if you're thinkin’ that I 
done it. 
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EMMA 
You mean that you stole the money from 


the box? 
JOE 
Yes, Em. 
EMMA 


[Rising up] Joe Benton, you should be 
ashamed of yourself! 
JOE 
Mebbe I should, and mebbe I shouldn’t. 


EMMA 
Joe, do you think I’d have married a com- 
mon thief, if I thought you was that? 


JOE 
[After a pause] Well, I— 


EMMA 
Well, what? 
JOE 
I don’t know. 
EMMA 


Joe Benton, look at me. Would I have 
married you if I knowed you was a thief? 
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JOE 
Em, I don’t— 
EMMA 
Answer me. 
JOE 


I don’t think you would. 


EMMA 

You know I wouldn’t. I had faith in you, 
Joe; and I’ve still got faith in you. I be- 
lieved you when you said you never stole that 
money from the Company. I believed you 
when everybody else thought you was guilty. 
And when Frank Macy left town and you 
s’pected him, I s’pected him too. I knowed 
you was straight, Joe. I didn’t have to wait 
till Macy’s pal was arrested and told how 
Macy himself had done the stealin’, and— 


JOE 
Yes, and put some of the papers in my room 
to make me look like a thief—the God-damn 
crook] 
EMMA 
Now, Joe— 
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JOE 
There you go again! I’m gettin’ sick and 
tired of it. Tell me, why are you always stop- 
pin’ me when I want to speak of Macy? 


EMMA 
->Cause you’re always gettin’ so worked up 
about him, Joe. I don’t see the use of it. 
You're not expectin’ to see him again, are your 
You can’t be thinkin’ about him all your life 
and of the sufferin’ he’s made you go through. 
You can’t do that. You've got to forget about 
him. 
JOE 
[Seating himself before the fire; after a 
pause | I s’\ppose you’re right, Em. He ain’t 
worth thinkin’ about. 


EMMA 
Of course I’m right. 


JOE 
You’re always right, Em. 


a 
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EMMA 

Now you're talkin’, Joe Benton. It’s been 
seven years since they found you wasn’t guilty 
—seven years. There’s been a lot that’s hap- 
pened since them. For all you know, Macy 
might be dead. 

JOE 

I hope to God he is, but [rising] if he ain’t, 

and I ever catch him— 


EMMA 


You see, Joe, you’re at it again. Ain’t this 
gettin’ kinda monotonous? | 


| JOE . 

[ Sitting; after a pause] I’m a fool, Em, I 
know it. But, it’s funny, I can’t get rid of the 
bitterness that’s in me. [Pause] Say, Em, 
why is it that a woman’s always right? 


EMMA 


"Cause God gave her more sense than He 
gave to man. 
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JOE 
You know, Em, I almost believe you’ve hit 
it. 
EMMA 
It’s about time. . 
JOE 
T'll try to turn over a new leaf. I ain’t 
foolin’ this time. I’m willin’ to swear on the 


Book I won’t speak to you again about that 
skunk, Frank Macy. 


EMMA 


No, Joe, you mustn’t swear. I don’t want 
you to make a liar of yourself. 


JOE 
You don’t believe me, eh? Well, you'll see. 
[Pause] But, all the same, if I ever meet 
him— } 
EMMA 


[Laughing] Joe, Joe, you’re a funny fel- 
low, but I love you just the same! 
[She kisses him.] 
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JOE 


I see what you mean. [Laughing] Some- 
times [ look in the glass, and I have to laugh 
myself! 

EMMA 


Do you always have to look in the glass, 

Joe? 
JOE 

I never meant a word I said to you. You’ve 
got to forgive me, Em. You did stick to me 
when there wasn’t nobody that believed in me. 
And you waited for me when I was in the 
jug. You’re the best pal a man ever had. 
You ain’t mad at me, are you, Em? 


EMMA 
I’m this mad. [She kisses him.] And now 
T’ve got to be goin’. | 
JOE 
Where tor 
EMMA 


I met the sheriff down the road just before 
supper. He told me his wife ain’t so well, 
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and so I said I’d drop ’round for a few min- 
utes to-night. I guess I’ll go now, but I’ll be 
back soon. 
JOE 
All right, Em. When are you goin’ to 
finish readin’ them chapters? 


EMMA 


I'll do it when I come back. Wash the 
dishes for me, won’t you, Joe? 


JOE 
Mebbe. 
[EMMA goes to the curtained closet for 
her shawl.] 
EMMA 
Joe. 
JOE 
Yes, Em. 
EMMA 


The sheriff said that last night there was a 
jail-break. 
JOE 


[A pathetically] Is that sor 
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EMMA 
‘Two men dug under the wall and got out. 


JOE 
Did they catch them? 


EMMA 
Only one. The other got away. The sher- 
iff thinks he hopped a freight. . . . Where is 
that shawl of mine, Joe? 


JOE 

I ain’t had it.... You know, Em, I can’t 
help feelin’ sorry for the poor stiffs; perhaps 
they ain’t had a chance. Whenever one gets 
cout I always say to myself: “Good luck to 
you!” 

EMMA 

[With her shawl] Joe, you're plumb crazy. 
What if they killed somebody? You wouldn’t 
want them loose, would your 


JOE 
IT don’t know. Mebbe I would and mebbe 
I wouldn’t., It depends who they killed. 


site 


pssst 
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EMMA 


[Crossing to the window and drawing the 
curtains] It’s gettin’ dark. You'd better light 
the lamp, Joe. I’ll be back right away. 

[She goes toward the door.| 


JOE 
[At the fire] Say, Em. 


EMMA 
What is it? 


JOE 


You be careful of yourself. 


EMMA 
Why do you say that? 


JOE 


[Ironically] You can’t never trust a man 
that breaks out of jail. You might meet him 
on the road, and he might have killed some- 
body or somethin’, 
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EMMA 


Get on with you! 
[She exits, leaving the door slightly ajar. | 


[ft has become dark. The only illumina- 
tion in the room 1s the fitful light of the 
smouldering fire. JOE BENTON smokes 
in silence fora moment. Then he yawns 
quietly, rises and crosses to the table 
centre. As hes about to light the lamp, 
he suddenly becomes aware that the 
door is being slowly pushed open. JOE 
quickly and noiselessly steps behind the 
door, so that tt opens on him. THE 
STRANGER, with his coat collar turned 
up and gun in hand, enters, and, after 
furtively looking about, goes to the table, 
seizes a loaf of bread and turns around 
to make his escape. At that moment JOE 
slams the door; and before the startled 
man 1s able to realize what has hap- 
pened, JOE has disarmed him. | 
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JOE 

[Barring the door] What’s your hurry, 
stranger? Take it easy; sit down. [THE 
STRANGER obeys.] You must be kinda hungry 
takin’ bread from a strange house without 
askin’ for it. You might have done that; there 
ain’t nothin’ like bein’ polite... I wouldn’t 
have refused you. Go on, eat. 

[THE STRANGER falls to ravenously. JOE 
BENTON strikes a match and lights the 
lamp on the table, speaking as he does 
so]: 

JOE 

Let’s have a look at you. 

[Both men stare at each other for a few 
seconds without making a movement. 
Then JOE picks up the lamp and holds 
it near THE STRANGER’S face. After a 
tense moment, JOE speaks: | 


JOE 
[Slowly] Frank—Frank Macy! So, I’ve 
got you. It’s come at last. [Puts the lamp on 
table| God, how I’ve prayed for this minute! 
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You didn’t know you was in my house, did 
your You didn’t know I was livin’ here. 
You’re damn welcome, Macy. A man ain’t 
never been more welcome before. Just you 
and me, and nobody to meddle with us. [Com- 
ing closer to him] And I’m goin’ to kill you, 
Frank Macy; and I’m goin’ to feel these 
hands of mine on your throat! 

[He throws the revolver onto the table and 

takes MACY by the throat. | 


MACY 
Joe!—Joe! For God’s sake—don’t—don’t! 


JOE 
You rotten skunk! 


MACY 
You're killin’ me, Joe! You're killin’ me! 


JOE 
I mean to send you to hell right now! But 
I won’t dirty my hands with you. 
[With a quick movement, he throws MACY 
to the floor, and then takes the revolver 
again. | 
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MACY 


You ain’t goin’ to shoot me like a dog, are 
your You can’t do that! I ain’t armed! 
[Whimpering] Don’t, Joe! You'll be ae 
for this! 

JOE 

It ain’t no crime killin’ a yellow cur like 

you. | 
MACY 

[Crawling on his knees toward JOE] Listen, 
Joe: I know I done wrong. I know I done 
you a dirty trick, but, by God, I’ve paid for 
it! Five years in the jug, and I guess I’ll get 
ten more if they catch me. 


JOE 
They ain’t goin’ to catch you! So it was 
you that made the get-away last night? 


MACY 


Yes. You see, I’m honest with you, Joe. 
Me and another fellow got loose. They was 
goin’ to take us to the pen to-day. He was 
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caught, but I got away with a bullet in my 
arm. 
[He ratses his sleeve, showing the wound. | 


JOE 


Get up from there! Now, sit down! [JOE 
sits at one side of the table; MACY at the 
other.| I ain’t goin’ to shoot you. I’ve changed 
my mind. Shootin’s too good for the likes of 
you. Back there in the jug is where you be- 
long, pacin’ up and down behind the bars, 
shut out from the light of the sun for ten 
years—pacin’ up and down like a dumb ani- 
mal, with every day seemin’ a year! That’s 
what’s comin’ to you, Frank Macy. ... God! 
when I think how I got you where I want you, 
and me not havin’ to move a step to do it, I 
could laugh! That’s justice, that is. 


MACY 


[Crying] I can’t stand to go back no more! 
I’d rather have you shoot me and get it over 
with, honest I would. [He kneels and spreads 
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out his arms.] Go ahead, Joe, shoot! I ain't 
no coward, but I won’t go back! 


JOE 

[Rising] You get up from that floor. Guess 
I’m too soft when it comes to shootin’ a man 
in cold blood. 

MACY 

[Seizing his advantage] Joe, Joe, let me get 
away! I’m starvin’ and wounded. I’ve had 
my lesson. Ill go straight, if you help me. I 


swear I will. 
JOE 


Not on your life. Just ’cause I’m too soft 
to shoot you don’t mean I ain’t goin’ to see that 
justice is done to you. Get up from there! 
[Macy rises.] Now, you’ll come with me— 


[Footsteps are heard outside; and then a 
voice shouts :] 


THE VOICE 
Hello, Joe Benton! Anyone home? 


\ 
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“MACY 


Joe, Joe, hide me! For God’s sake, don’t 
let them find me! Who is it? 


JOE 
It’s the sheriff. [4 moment’s pause, during 
which JOE is obviously struggling with his de- 
sire for revenge and his humanity; abruptly] 
Go into that closet and stay quiet! 
[Knocks are heard on the door. Macy 
steps behind the curtains.) —__ 


JOE 
Ts that you Burt? Just a minute. 
[ He opens the door and BURT, the sheriff, 


enters. | 


BURT 
Evenin’, Joe. 
JOE 
Hello, Burt. Thought I heard you outside. 


BURT 
Thought? Man alive, I was yellin’ my 
lungs out! Are you gettin’ deaf, Joe? 
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JOE 


Mebbe, Burt, but I kinda think you’re losin’ 
your wind. Sit down. 


BURT 
Thanks, Joe. [Sitting] Everything quiet 
*round here? 


JOE 
Yes, why? 


BURT 
Haven’t you heard about that get-away? 


JOE 


I heard somethin’ about it. But I thought 
you reckoned he left these parts. 


BURT 


Well, I thought so at first, but one of my 
men says he’s sure he plugged him. Of course, 
there’s no tellin’ but he might be hereabouts. 
He was kinda small, and he had brown hair 


and a dirty grey suit and blue eyes. You 
ain’t seen him, have your 
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JOE 


There ain’t been no one like him ’round 
here. What was he in for? 


BURT 


Riflin’ a store in town. He’s a hard bird; 
served time before. Seems to spend all his 
life gettin’ in and out of jails—mostly in. We 
was goin’ to take him up to the pen to-day. 


JOE 


I got no patience with these crooks. 


BURT 
I ain’t neither, ’specially when they don’t 
stay where they’re put. If we get this one 
again, we'll give him the limit. 


JOE 


[With bottle] Won't you have a drop, 
Burt? 
BURT 
Don’t care if I do. I’ve been runnin’ ’round 
since four this mornin’. No rest for me. This 
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here sheriff’s life ain’t no joke, I'll tell the 
world. 
JOE 


But you get all the glory, Burt. 


BURT 
Glory be damned! Give me sleep every 
time. 
JOE 


How’s the wife? Emma’s gone over to see 
if she can do somethin’. 


BURT 


That’s mighty nice of her. But there ain’t 
nothin’ serious the matter with Madge—just 
a bad cold. She’ll be all right in the mornin’. 
[Rising] Well, Joe, I got to be movin’. Me 
duty calls. Keep your eye peeled. There’s 
five hundred cold bucks for you if you catch 
this guy. 

JOE 

I s’pect I could use it. 
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BURT 
Tf he’s in these parts, you ought to be able 
to get him, Joe. There ain’t much difference 
*tween trappin’ an animal and trappin’ a man. 


JOE 

Oh, ain’t there? 

{ Burt, looking casually at the floor, sud- 
denly perceives a small pool of blood, 
the result of MACY’S wound when he 
was grovelling before JOE. BURT stoops 
and places his finger in the blood. As 
he does so, JOE quickly takes the bread 
knife and cuts his hand.]| 


BURT 
What’s this, Joe? Blood? 


JOE 
I s’ppose it is; I cut myself with the bread 
knife just before you come in. 


BURT 
Let’s see. It’s quite a cut, ain’t it? You’d 
better put somethin’ on and bind it up. These 
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small wounds sometimes get mighty danger- 
ous. Blood poisonin’ ain’t a thing to be snig- 
gered at. It gets a man before he’s got time to 
think. . . . Well, so long, Joe. 


JOE 
So long, Burt. 


BURT 
Don’t forget about the cut. 


JOE 
I won’t. 
[BURT exits. JOE bars the door, and then 
goes to the centre of the room, standing 
there meditatively looking at the closet. 


The curtains are pushed aside, and 
MACY comes out.] 


MACY 


[Whimpering softly] I don’t know why 
you done this, Joe! I behaved rotten to you! 
I can’t thank you enough— 
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JOE 


[Brusquely; looking away] I don’t want 
no thanks from you. 


MACY 


All right, Joe, all right. But there ain’t 
no other man that was ever that kind to me 
before. 


JOE 
You ain’t never deserved that a man should 
be kind to you! 
MACY 


I know it, Joe. I ain’t good for nothin’. 
Why did you do it, Joe? If they knowed you 
kept me here, you’d— 


JOE 


[Flaring] Shut up! It ain’t no business of 
yours why I done it! 


MACY 
All right, Joe, all right. 
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JOE 


It’s time you was movin’. Here’s a couple 
of dollars. Take what you want to eat and 
get out quick, damn you! 

[ Macy takes the proffered money and stuffs 

his pockets with food. Then he goes to 
Jor and holds out his hand.] 


MACY 


Thank you, Joe, thank you. 
[JOE turns his back on him.] 


JOE 


Go on, beat it! 


[Macy opens the door, and, after looking 
out, quickly exits. | 


[For a few seconds JOE makes no move- 
ment. Then he slowly goes to the man- 
telpiece, leans upon it and looks in the 
mirror. | 
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JOE 
[ To himself] Joe Benton, you’re one hell of 


a man! 


[EMMA comes in. JOE immediately turns 
from the mirror. | 


JOE 
Hello, Em! You're back kinda soon. 


EMMA 


I didn’t have to stay. She was sleepin’ and 
I didn’t want to wake her. Why, Joe, you 
never started on the dishes. 


JOE 


I was doin’ somethin’ else. 


EMMA 


Well, I'll finish readin’ and then we'll do 
them together. 
[She seats herself at the table before the 
Bible. JOE lights his pipe and takes his 
chair before the fire. ] 
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Let me see: where did we leave off? 
Oh, yes. [Reading] “And thine eye shall 
not pity; but life shall go for life, eye for 


”? 


eye 


JOE 


[Without looking up| Skip that, Em. Go 
on to the next. 


EMMA 


[Reading] “When thou goest out to battle 
against thine enemies, and seest horses, and 
chariots, and a people more than thou, be not 
afraid of them: for the Lord thy God is with 
thee " 

_ [ds EMMA continues to read] 


THE CURTAIN SLOWLY FALLS 


FANTASIA 


A GROTESQUERIE FOR HUMAN MARIONETTES 


NOTE: 

This play was written for human beings— 
make-believe marionettes—to be performed 
with masks in the stilted, spasmodic manner 
of real puppets. 

Now that marionettes, mere lifeless, unfeel- 
ing compounds of strings and rags, have put 
us to shame by mimicking and burlesquing, 
in their fantastic fashion, our divinely human 
gestures and emotions, I think it is about time 
for us, as the rightful inheritors of all that is 
noble and worthwhile, to take our revenge. 
Let us poke fun at these unconscionable icon- 
oclasts. Let us hurl at them the keen and 
never-failing dagger of satire. Let us mimic 
the mimickers, and, by so doing, reéstablish 
human supremacy. Vive le genre humain!/ 


FURTHER NOTE: 

If desirable, all speaking and singing may 
be done by executants offstage, as in real fan- 
toccini; so that the play, at least as far as the 
actors are concerned, would be performed in 


pantomime. 
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PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


PIERROT 

COLUMBINE 

THE RAGMAN 

THE MAKER OF FACES 


PIERROT is a tall, thin, cadaverous-looking 
young person—decidedly homely—with tiny, 
glittering eyes and a long, sharp nose. He is 
dressed in a jacket of lavender trimmed with 
blue and old rose. His wide pantaloons are 
of the same design and color. He wears long, 
pointed shoes. A black ruff encircles his neck. 
He has on a black, tightly-fitting cap. His 
clothes seem somewhat the worse for wear: 
both the jacket and the pantaloons have large, 
purple patches on them. 

COLUMBINE—as bewitchingly beautiful as 
PIERROT is repulsively ugly—is rather petite. 
She has a slender waist, trim ankles, and the 
brightest, most adorable little face in all the 
world—even in the Land of Nowhere, the 
country in which she lives. She wears a cos- 
tume similar to the peasant dress for young 
girls of Southern Europe, but hers, of course, 
is finer: short skirt, stockings and close-fitting 


bodice. Or, if you prefer that her skirt be 
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wide and hooped like those our dear great- 
grandmothers used to wear, why, let it be so; 
for, you must remember, COLUMBINE is dress- 
ing to please you. Now, we think—but our 
thoughts are of no consequence in this mat- 
ter. . . . Her shoes indicate that she has 
small likable feet. She is dressed in cerise 
or wistaria, or any color which you may think 
loveliest. 

THE MAKER OF FACES—a bent, wizened, 
rather tall, old person with white hair and 
whiskers—is fantastically garbed in a brown 
jerkin, tight, cream-colored trousers with yel- 
low stripes, a kerchief which he wears around 
his neck, and a small, drab apron. He has 
on a broad-rimmed hat and a belt with a large 
buckle. Suspended from his shoulders, and 
completely encircling him, is a big, wooden 
hoop upon which are strung all kinds of 
masks. 

THE RAGMAN—a small, portly huckster 
with red cheeks and no hair—is dressed in a 
tattered blue smock and wide, black trousers. 
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Hanging from his belt in front is a little 
bronze bell. Over his back he carries a sort 
of dosser filled with rags, cast-off clothing and 
other old things. He supports himself with 
a gnarled old stick. His hat is of indetermi- 
nate age, shape and color. 


No attempt has been made to reproduce 
closely any traditional costuming or character- 
izations—if such there be. Imagination and 
tradition make poor bedfellows. 

Real faces are taboo in this play. PIERROT, 
THE MAKER OF FACES, THE RAGMAN, and 
even COLUMBINE, no matter how charming 
of countenance, must wear make-believe faces. 
Only THE MAKER OF FACES himself may keep 
his own face—that is his creator’s privilege— 
and he, perforce, must hide it with another 
until circumstances necessitate the removal of 
the disguise. 

Each actor’s gestures and walk are artificial 
and abrupt like those of marionettes. 


FANTASIA 


THE TIME: One night. 
THE PLACE: COLUMBINE’S garden in the 
Land of Nowhere. 


Before the curtains part, the light becomes 
dim, and THE RAGMAN with his dosser and 
stick enters slowly from the left. Simultane- 
ously, from the right, comes THE MAKER OF 
FACES with the signs of his profession. The 
two figures keep step like automata. Their 
heads remain still. Each has seven dark-col- 
ored strings, which are plainly visible, at- 
tached to his person. One string 1s connected 
to the toe of each foot; one to each hand, an- 
other to the head, and one to each shoulder. It 
seems as though the figures, like marionettes, 
are operated from above. Reaching the centre 
of the stage, about five feet apart, THE Rac- 


MAN and THE MAKER OF FACES suddenly 
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swirl around and face the audience. They 
make two very precise bows together. Then, 
turning toward each other, they touch the cur- 
tains with one hand, and immediately a small 
circular opening reveals itself above them— 
just big enough to enable one to see COLUM- 
BINE’S head and face, and PIERROT’S. The 
light through the opening is very bright. 
Fastened to the back of each head 1s a string. 
[While PIERROT speaks COLUMBINE’S head 
hangs low. | 


PIERROT 


[Moving his head, marionette-like] 
Your indulgence, kind friends, for this bad 
little play, 
In which we are unwilling factors; 
For Scar’mouche, the showman, says we get 
no pay, 
Unless we appear as his actors. 
[As PIERROT finishes his stanza, his head 
suddenly drops. | 
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COLUMBINE 
[Raising her head and moving it] 
And you know, my good friends, that it’s 
hardly a joke 
To do without breakfast and dinner; 
When your stomach’s at leisure and growls 
with displeasure 
For what by all rights should be in her. 
[COLUMBINE’S head drops. ] 


PIERROT 
Oh, we’d much rather be there at home in 
our bed, 
A-dreaming of love and things jolly; 
But Scar’mouche, the showman—may the 
Lord strike him dead !— 
Says we get no pay for such folly. 
[His head drops.] 


COLUMBINE 


[Raises her head] 
So, behold, we are here on this beautiful day, 
As happy and gay as a dead man; 
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And if you’re not pleased with the play we 
portray, 
Blame Scar’mouche, that pest of a show- 
man. 


COLUMBINE and PIERROT bow together two 
times. ‘THE RAGMAN and THE MAKER OF 
FACES, who have been standing as impassive 
as statues, bow two times to each other. Then, 
as they touch the curtains, the circular open- 
ing disappears, and again, like automata, THE 
RAGMAN and 'THE MAKER OF FACES step out 
as they entered—unless, perhaps, their strings 
become entangled, in which case the poor fel- 
lows must comport themselves as best they can. 


The lights in the theatre dim out entirely. 
The curtains part in darkness. When the 
lights are turned up, COLUMBINE’S garden in 
the Land of Nowhere is discovered. Almost 
everything is arranged with a fine eye for sym- 
metry. There are two box trees and two 
stone benches, just alike, one at either side of 
the scene. A low white garden fence, with a 
gate in the centre, extends across the back. 
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Four hollyhocks grow in the garden before 
the fence—a pink and a yellow one to the 
right, and a yellow and a pink one to the left. 
In the background, beyond the fence, the 
ground abruptly ascends to form an embank- 
ment for a glittering blue expanse of water 
which loses itself in distance. Between the 
fence and the embankment there runs a path. 
To the right, in the garden, grows a large 
weeping willow, too perfect to be real. Be- 
hind the tree hangs a full, argent moon—so 
beautiful, that one no longer wonders why the 
ancients thought it to bea woman. .. . The 
moonbeams filter through the boughs of the 
tree into COLUMBINE’S garden, making sil- 
vered arabesques and stabbing patches of 
light. 

The scene is not too bright, for it is no 
longer day. There 1s another reason why the 
scene 1s not too bright: the Prime Mover of 
things wants to hide his modum operandi, he 
doesn’t want the strings to show—but, of 
course, we're not supposed to know anything 
about that. 
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It cannot be too frequently repeated that 
the actors must remember that they are mar- 
ionettes, and their behavior should be in char- 
acter. 

[The faint tinkle of a bell ts heard and 

THE RAGMAN approaches. | 


THE VOICE OF THE RAGMAN 


[At first Larely audible, then growing in 
volume | 
Rags, rags, old bones! 
Anything you throw away; 
Rags, rags, old bones! 
From a memory to a day; 
Rags, rags, old bones! 

[THE RAGMAN enters from the right on the 
path between the fence and the water. 
Singing, he crosses the scene along the 
path and goes off on the left. His voice 
becomes faint and fainter, and finally 
trails off into nothingness. ] 

[Then THE MAKER OF FACES is heard ap- 
proaching. | 
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THE VOICE OF THE MAKER OF FACES 


New faces for old! New faces for old! 
Oh who will buy faces, new faces for old! 
I make them with noses, short noses and long, 
The Greek and the Roman, the weak and the 
strong; 
New faces for old! New faces for old! 
Oh who will buy faces, new faces for old! * 
[THE MAKER OF FACES enters singing from 
the right, crosses the scene on the path, 
and, ltke ‘THE RAGMAN, goes off on the 
left. His voice, too, trails off into noth- 
_ ingness. | 
[PIERROT enters from the left and leans 
upon the fence, looking into the gar- 


den. | 
PIERROT 
[Softly] Columbine! 
[After picking one of the yellow holly- 
hocks, he jumps over the fence; looks 
in all directions, hears footsteps; sud- 


* The music for these two songs will be found on the last 
page of this volume. 
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denly faces the audience, puts his finger 
to his lips, and quickly steps behind the 
box tree to the right. | 


[COLUMBINE appears at the left in the gar- 
den. She carries two small garden 
sprinklers—one pink and the other yel- 
low. Wuth the pink one she waters the 
two plants with pink flowers; and with 
the yellow sprinkler, the remaining 
plants. She does not perceive that the 
one yellow flower is missing. Finishing 
her task, she places a sprinkler at either 
side of the gate and dances around 
them. | 


PIERROT 


[From his hiding-place; softly] Colum- 

bine! 

[ COLUMBINE, startled, puts her hand to her 
heart, stops dancing and looks about 
her. Seeing no one, she dismisses the 
voice as imaginary, and begins her dance 
again. | 
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PIERROT 
Columbine! 


[4gain COLUMBINE stops dancing; and, as 
she looks left, PIERROT steps from be- 
hind the box tree and puts his hands 
over her eyes. | 


COLUMBINE 


[Without turning; stamps her feet] Pier- 
rot, you must not do such things! 
[ PIERROT removes his hands and hides the 
stolen flower behind his back.] 


PIERROT 


How did you guess who it wasP 


COLUMBINE © 


[On the verge of tears] Sometimes people 
die from fright! 


PIERROT 


How did you know it was I? 
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COLUMBINE 
I don’t think that was at all nice. Suppose 
I did just turn over and die, like Harlequin— 
poor Harlequin! [She wipes her eyes.] 
PIERROT 


Oh, come, come, you weren’t frightened. 


COLUMBINE 


How dare you say that! I was frightened! 


PIERROT 
No, you weren’t. 
COLUMBINE 
Yes, I was. 


You weren’t either. 


COLUMBINE 


[Stamping] I was tool 
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PIERROT 


Very well. But tell me, how did you guess 
who it was? 


[ COLUMBINE seats herself on the bench to 
the left. ] 
COLUMBINE 
Oh, I could tell. 
PIERROT 


How could you tell? [He stts down beside 
her. | 
COLUMBINE 


I could tell by the way you feel. 


PIERROT 
The way I feel? What do you mean? 
COLUMBINE 


Oh, I know. 
PIERROT 


What do you know? 
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COLUMBINE 
Hush, it’s a secret! 
PIERROT 


A secret? 
COLUMBINE 


If I told you how you feel, you’d be oh so 


angry. 
PIERROT 


I wouldn’t be angry. 


COLUMBINE 


You would. 


PIERROT 
No, I wouldn't. 


COLUMBINE 


Yes, you would. [She rises.] 


PIERROT 


I wouldn’t either. [He rises.] 
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COLUMBINE 
[Stamping] You would too! [Pause, she 
sits down again.| But, if you promise me, 
Pierrot, really and truly promise me, not to 
be angry, I may tell you 


PIERROT 
[Bestde her] I promise. 


COLUMBINE 


Are you sure? 


PIERROT 
Yes. 
COLUMBINE 


Absolutely? Oh, Pierrot, isn’t “absolute- 
ly” a pretty wordr 


PIERROT 


Absolutely. 
COLUMBINE 


Well then, if you are sure, ab-so-lute-ly 


sure—you feel 
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PIERROT 
Yes, Columbine? 


COLUMBINE 


You feel—like no other man in the world. 


PIERROT 


Ah, I understand. You mean, warm, ca- 
ressing, like a dream. I have always been 
told I had beautiful hands. [He looks at 
them.|] But why should this make me angry, 
Columbine? I’m delighted—I—— 


COLUMBINE 
No, I don’t mean that. 


PIERROT 
What do you meanP 


COLUMBINE 


Have you ever felt a snake, Pierrot, a real, 
live snake—cold and clammy? 


\ 
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PIERROT 
[After a pause] Yes, why? 


COLUMBINE 
Well—— 
PIERROT 
Well? 
COLUMBINE 


Well, you feel like that. [PIERROT rises. ] 
But you promised me not to be angry, Pierrot. 
[She rises.] 


PIERROT 
I am angry. I have a right to be angry. 
This is what I get for liking you, for bringing 
you things. 
[He twirls the flower in his hand.] 
COLUMBINE 


But, it’s true, Pierrot. 


PIERROT 
And if it is. The truth isn’t always nice. 
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COLUMBINE 


Oh, I’m so sorry. 


PIERROT 


I had a question I wanted to ask you to- 
night, but I’m not going to ask it now. 


COLUMBINE 
Oh, please do, Pierrot. 


PIERROT 
No. 
COLUMBINE 
Please. 
PIERROT 


I brought this flower for you, but I’ll give 
it to someone else. 


COLUMBINE 


Please don’t, Pierrot. 


PIERROT 
I will. 
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COLUMBINE 
I promise not to make you angry any more. 
[Pause] 
PIERROT 
Are you sure? 
COLUMBINE 
Yes. 
PIERROT 
Absolutely? 
COLUMBINE 
‘Absolutely. 
PIERROT 


Well then, I forgive you. 
[He hands her the flower.] 


COLUMBINE 
[Curtseying] Thank you, Pierrot. What 
a lovely flower! It looks as beautiful as the 
moon. 
PIERROT 


Columbine, I have a question I want— 
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COLUMBINE 
It is as beautiful as Harlequin before he 
died—poor Harlequin! 
[She wipes her eyes. ] 


PIERROT 


Columbine, this question means life or 
death to me— 
COLUMBINE 


Where did you get this flower, Pierrot? 


PIERROT 
Oh, in my garden. Columbine, I must ask 
you— 
COLUMBINE 


I never knew you had a garden. 


PIERROT 

You don’t know everything. ... Won’t you 

listen to me? 
COLUMBINE 

It looks like—[She turns to the plant with 
the broken stem.] Oh, you have stolen my 
flower, my pretty yellow flower! ... You did 
steal it, didn’t you? 
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PIERROT 


No. I have some of the same kind at home. 


COLUMBINE 


Don’t lie to me, Pierrot. You did steal it. 


PIERROT 
I didn’t. 
COLUMBINE 
Yes, you did. 


PIERROT 
I didn’t either. 


COLUMBINE 
[Stamping her feet] You did too! 


PIERROT 


Well, what if I did? I gave it back to you, 
didn’t IP 
[COLUMBINE seats herself on the bench at 
the right and begins to cry, her face in 
her hands. Suddenly, she looks up, still 
sobbing. | 
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COLUMBINE 
Oh, I haven’t any handkerchief, Pierrot! 
I can’t cry without a handkerchief. Oh, I’m 
so miserable! [She cries. PIERROT gallantly 
gives her his large black handkerchief.) 
Thank you, Pierrot. 

[She cries anew. PIERROT, very much em- 
barrassed, shuffles his feet and looks 
away. | 

PIERROT 
[Softly] Columbine. [She does not answer.] 
Columbine. 
COLUMBINE 
Leave me alone! I don’t like you any more. 
If Harlequin were alive— 


PIERROT 


Columbine, you promised not to make me 
angry. 
COLUMBINE 
If Harlequin were alive he’d give you a 
good thrashing! Poor Harlequin! 
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PIERROT 
[Under his breath] Harlequin! Always 
Harlequin! Thank Heaven he’s dead! 
[Aloud] Columbine. 
COLUMBINE 


[Drying her tears, brusquely | What do you 


want? 
PIERROT 


I promise never to pick your flowers again. 


COLUMBINE 
[Looking up| Nevere 


PIERROT 
Never. 
COLUMBINE 
Are you sure? 
PIERROT 
Yes. 
COLUMBINE 
Absolutely? 
PIERROT 


Absolutely. 
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COLUMBINE 


Well then, I forgive you. [Pause] You 
may kiss my hand, Pierrot. 


PIERROT 
[Kissing her hand and bowing] Thank you, 
Columbine. 
[They sit down on the bench at the left; 
pause. | 


COLU MBINE 


The moon and the stars ate wonderful to- 
night, aren’t they, Pierrot? 


PIERROT 


[Speaking with the top of his mind] Yes, 
the moon and the stars are wonderful. [After 
a pause | Columbine, I want to ask you— 


COLUMBINE 


And the lake looks like the long, spangled 
train of some fairy goddess—doesn’t it, Pier- 
rote 
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PIERROT 
Yes, like the long, spangled train—Colum- 
bine, this question has been eating away my 
heart— 


COLUMBINE 


But there is nothing on all the earth so 
lovely as Harlequin—poor Harlequin! 


[She sniffs. ] 


PIERROT 


[Rising] Damn Harlequin! Will you 
listen to mer 

[COLUMBINE also rises and 1s about to quar- 

rel with PIERROT when, in the distance, 

are heard the voice of THE RAGMAN 

and the tinkle of his little bronze bell.] 


COLUMBINE 


Oh, the ragman! 
[She claps her hands and runs to the fence.] 
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THE VOICE OF THE RAGMAN 


Rags, rags, old bones! 
Anything you throw away; 
Rags, rags, old bones! 
From a memory to a day; 
Rags, rags, old bones! 


[THE RAGMAN enters from the left and 
goes off right. His voice becomes less 
distinct, and finally ceases altogether. 
COLUMBINE softly sings the last line of 
THE RAGMAN’S song. | 


PIERROT 
[Who has been madly pacing the garden] 
This is disgusting! 
COLUMBINE 


Disgusting? Then, you don’t like my sing- 
ing, Pierrot? 
PIERROT 


No—I mean, yes. But it’s disgusting to 
permit ragmen to call'their wares this time of 
night. Nights weren’t made for ragmen. 
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COLUMBINE 


They may have been, Pierrot. You don’t 
know. And then, perhaps the ragman didn’t 
make enough money in the daytime. 


PIERROT 


Money? He needs none to keep his old 
bones together. 
[COLUMBINE again seats herself on the 
bench at the left.] 


COLUMBINE 
Don’t be cruel, Pierrot. Poor Harlequin 
always used to be so kind to ragmen. 


PIERROT 


[To himself] Harlequin again! [Aloud] 
‘Columbine, I want to ask you a question. It 
is a very important question. It means life or 
death to me. I must ask you— 
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COLUMBINE 
Well, Pierrot? 
[PrerroT falls upon his knees before COL- 
UMBINE, and raises his arms to her as 
though to make a declaration, when the 


voice of THE MAKER OF FACES 1s 
heard. | 


COLUMBINE 


[ Rising] Oh, the maker of faces! 
[She claps her hands and runs to the fence. ] 


THE VOICE OF THE MAKER OF FACES 


New faces for old! New faces for old! 
Oh who will buy faces, new faces for old! 
I make them as ugly, as ugly as mud, 

Or lovelier far than sweet roses in bud; 
New faces for old! New faces for old! 
Oh who will buy faces, new faces for old! 


[THE MAKER OF FACES enters from the left 
and goes off right. COLUMBINE sings 
the refrain of his song. | 
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PIERROT 
[Who has again been madly pacing over the 
garden| This is too much! [He runs to the 
fence and shouts.] Get away from here, you 
pest! The devil take you! 
[The singing ceases abruptly. | 


COLUMBINE 
Oh, what a shame! Why did you do that, 
Pierrot? The poor man never harmed you. 


PIERROT 
He did. 
COLUMBINE 
He didn’t. 
PIERROT 
Yes, he did. 
COLUMBINE 
No, he didn’t. 
PIERROT 


[Stamping] He did too! 
COLUMBINE 
[Stamping] He didn’t either! [Pause] 
Aren’t you ashamed? Will you promise me 
never to do that againe 
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PIERROT 
[Slowly] Yes. 


COLUMBINE 
Are you sure? 


PIERROT 
Yes. 
COLUMBINE 
Absolutely? 
PIERROT 
Absolutely. 
COLUMBINE 


Well then, I forgive you. You may kiss my 
hand, Pierrot. 
PIERROT 


[Kissing her hand and bowing] Thank you, 
Columbine. [Suddenly PIERROT falls to his 
knees again; then with passion:] I love you, 
Columbine, I love you! Will you be mine? 


COLUMBINE 


Get up from that ground! [PIERROT rises. ] 
I hate to see men kneeling on the damp earth. 
It is so unnecessary. And it makes them have 
colds. And there’s nothing so dreadfully un- 
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romantic as a cold... . Now, will you repeat 
your question? 


PIERROT 


[Standing] I love you, Columbine, I love 
you! Will you— 


COLUMBINE 


Oh, yes, yes. Will I be yours? Well, Pier- 
rot, that is indeed a serious question. It con- 
cerns me as well as you. I must have time to 
consider. Will you please sit down over there 
and let me think? 

[COLUMBINE seats herself on the bench at 

the right, and PIERROT reluctantly goes 
to the left bench.] 


COLUMBINE 


Now, let me see. Will I be yours? That 
means, will I marry you, does it not, Pierrot? 


PIERROT 
[Rising] Yes, Columbine. 
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COLUMBINE 


No, no; please sit down. I must be alone. 
We never can think when we’re together, you 
know. [PIERROT does as he is bidden.| The 
question is: will I marry your That means 
will I mend your clothes, cook your meals, 
sweep your house, and always have a smile and 
a kiss for you when you come home? But that 
wouldn’t matter. I did as much for Harle- 
quin before he died—poor Harlequin! 

[She cries softly. Words being inadequate, 

PIERROT wrings an imaginary neck. ]} 
PIERROT 

You were saying, Columbine, that it 

wouldn’t matter. 


COLUMBINE 
It wouldn’t matter if— 


PIERROT 
If—? 
COLUMBINE 
If I— 
PIERROT 


If you—? 
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COLUMBINE 
[Slowly] If I loved you. 
[ Pause, PIERROT rises. | 
PIERROT 
You don’t love me? 
COLUMBINE 


[Rising] No. 
PIERROT 


Why don’t you love me? 


COLUMBINE 


Will you promise not to be angry if I tell 


your 
PIERROT 


[Slowly] I promise. 


COLUMBINE 
Are you surer 
PIERROT 
Yes. 
COLUMBINE 


Absolutely? 
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PIERROT 
Absolutely. 


COLUMBINE 
Come, then. 


[She takes PIERROT by the arm and leads 
him through the gate to the lakeside. ] 


PIERROT 


Where are you going? 


COLUMBINE 


[Pointing to the water] Tell me, Pierrot, 
what do you see? 


PIERROT 


I see the moon. 


COLUMBINE 
Only the moon. 


PIERROT 
I see the stars. 


COLUMBINE 
What else do you see, Pierrot? 
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PIERROT 


I see a very beautiful lady. 


COLUMBINE 
Just the moon, the stars and the lady? 


PIERROT 


I see a man. 
COLUMBINE 


Ah, aman. What is he like? 


PIERROT 


[Slowly] He is young, but his face is hag- 
gard and worn. 
COLUMBINE 


He is not goodlooking? 


PIERROT 


No; he has never been loved. 


COLUMBINE 
He is very, very ugly? 
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PIERROT 


Yes, he is very, very ugly. His cheeks are 
sunken, and he is pale, so pale. He doesn’t 
look the beautiful young god that Harlequin 
was. His clothes fit him ill, and his hands—his 
hands are cold and clammy, like a snake... . 
Is the water very deep here, Columbine? 


COLUMBINE 
Yes, very deep. 
PIERROT 


Deep enough to drown a man? Would you 
care if I should—p 


COLUMBINE 
No, no! You mustn’t talk like that, Pierrot. 


[She takes him by the arm and leads him 
back into the garden. His head hangs 
low. | 


COLUMBINE 


[Softly] Pierrot. [He does not look up.] 
Pierrot. | 
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PIERROT 
Yes? 
COLUMBINE 


You understand? 


PIERROT 
I understand. 


COLUMBINE 


You do not blame me? 


PIERROT 


I do not blame you. 


COLUMBINE 
Are you sure? 
PIERROT 
Yes. 
COLUMBINE 
Absolutely? 
; PIERROT 
Absolutely. 


[Pause] 
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COLUMBINE 


Good night, Pierrot. 
[She puts out her hand, but PIERROT in his 
dejection does not see it. | 


PIERROT 
Good night. 


[COLUMBINE, as she goes off left, drops 
PIERROT’S handkerchief. PIERROT ratses 
his head; sees the handkerchief; picks it 
up and buries his face in it. For a mo- 
ment he weeps silently. Then, suddenly, 
he puts his hand into his jerkin and 
draws forth a dagger. He raises it as 
though to stab himself. At that instant, 
THE MAKER OF FACES is heard ap- 
proaching. The dagger remains poised 
in the air; then PIERROT slowly drops 
his arm.] 


THE VOICE OF THE MAKER OF FACES 


New faces for old! New faces for old! 
Oh who will buy faces, new faces for old! 
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I make them with noses, short noses and long, 
The Greek and the Roman, the weak and the 
strong; 
New faces for old! New faces for old! 
Oh who will buy faces, new faces for old! 
[THE MAKER OF FACES enters from the 
right, singing the second verse of his 
song. | 
[PIERROT seems to have a sudden inspira- 
tion. He turns to the audience, puts his 
finger to his lips, and, hiding the dagger 
behind his back, hails the huckster. | 


PIERROT 


Ho, my good man! 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


New faces for old! New faces for old! 
Any new faces, master? 
[THE MAKER OF FACES opens the gate and 
comes into the garden. | 
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PIERROT 
You buy old faces? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


Yes, master. 
PIERROT 


How much is mine worth? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


Let me see. Would you mind stepping 
outside the shadow? There, that’s right. 
[He scrutinizes PIERROT’S face.] H’m! So 
please you, master, it isn’t what you would call 
a handsome face, is it? The eyes are small, 
lips a bit thick, and the complexion sallow— 
although that could be remedied. You know, 
master, there isn’t much demand for ugly 
faces. People prefer to be handsome. . . . 
Oh, come to think of it, there’s a customer of 
mine, a queer young lady. She says she’s 
tired of being beautiful. Your face might do 
for her; but, of course, I’d have to make some 
alterations. The nose is rather long, even for 
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her; and I’d have to take the down off the 
upper lip. Even ladies who want to be ugly 
would object to that... . Let me see. H’m! 
Pll give you half a crown for it. 


PIERROT 
Half a crown? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
Times are hard, master, but I might make 
it half a crown and a fairpenny-piece, if you'll 
buy your new face from me. 


PIERROT 
What kind of faces have you? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 

‘All kinds. Look at them. [He slowly 
turns around, showing PIERROT the. masks on 
the hoop.| I have faces for women and faces 
for men; children’s faces; animal faces; faces 
as hideous as Death—here, look at this one, 
master. [He holds up an ugly mask.] I have 
angel faces and devil faces; fair faces and 
beautiful 
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PIERROT 
You have beautiful faces? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
Beautiful? Beautiful? As radiant as the 
face of Love himself. As lovely as Harle- 
quin’s. 
PIERROT 
What, you knew Harlequin 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
So please you, master, I knew him well. 
He used to give me money whenever I passed 
his window, though he’d never buy a face 
from me. He always said he had enough 
with his own. And that was God’s truth. 
He had the face of an angel. 


PIERROT 
[Eagerly] Have you a face like Harle- 
quin’s? 
THE MAKER OF FACES 
Like Harlequin’s? The Lord bless you! I 
can see you’re a friend of his. I wouldn’t 
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show this to everyone, master. [He removes 
from the hoop a mask covered with a piece of 
gauze.| I only take this with me because it 
brings good luck. I wouldn’t sell it for all 
the money in the world. . . . Look, here it is. 
[He then takes off the gauze, revealing a 
very beautiful mask of a young man. 
PIERROT shifts his dagger into his left 
hand. | 
PIERROT 
Let me see it. [He takes the mask.] Why, 
where did you get this? It’s magnificent— 
such likeness, such beauty! 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
[Proudly] I made it myself. 
PIERROT 
You made it? 
THE MAKER OF FACES 


Yes, master. With your leave, I’ll tell you 
how it was.... The day poor Harlequin 
died I happened to pass his window, and I 
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sang out my wares, “New faces for old! New 
faces for old!” But the window did not open. 
And I thought it was passing strange, for the 
day was fine and Harlequin always used to 
open his window on fine days. Then an old 
lady came out of the house, and she said I 
must be quiet; Harlequin was dead. When 
I heard that, I just cried, master. And I 
begged the old lady to let me see poor Harle- 
quin once more. I begged so hard she took 
pity on me and brought me in. And there 
I saw him, more beautiful than in life. Then 
I told the old lady I wanted to make Harle- 
quin live forever. And she told me I could. 
So I brought my mould, and I put it on his 
dear face. And after a time I took the mould 
home, and I worked and I worked without 
food and sleep for three days and nights until 
I had finished it. 


PIERROT 


Remarkable! I’ve never seen anything like 
it. How much did you say you wanted for it? 
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THE MAKER OF FACES 


[Shaking his head] I couldn't sell it, 
master. | 
PIERROT 


Tl give you ten crowns. 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
No—— 
PIERROT 
Twenty. 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


IT can’t sell it, master. 


PIERROT 
Fifty, then. 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
[Taking the mask from PIERROT] Not for 
athousand. You see, I keep it for luck. But, 
please you, I have other faces that are good, 
very good. 
PIERROT 


Other faces don’t interest me. 
[Pause] 


\ 
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THE MAKER OF FACES 


T’ll tell you what I can do, master. In two 
days I’ll make you another Harlequin face 
just like this one. And [ll do it for fifty 
crowns. 

PIERROT 


I need the face now. 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


Please you, master, I’m sorry, but I can’t 
give itto you. [Leaving] Good night to you, 
master. 

PIERROT 


Oh, just a moment. If I pay you twenty 
crowns will you let me have Harlequin’s face 
to-night—just to-night? Ill give you mine 
to show my good faith. 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


Yours isn’t worth much to me, master. 
[Pause] But I trust any of Harlequin’s 
friends. For twenty-five crowns, paid now, 
I'll let you borrow the face for to-night. 
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PIERROT 


That’s agreeable. Can you fit the face so 
it won’t be noticed? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


Of course, master; that is my art. Look 
here, do you see my face? Now, is it really 
my face or a put on one? Look carefully. 


PIERROT 
It’s yours. 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


You are sure? 


PIERROT 

Certainly. 
[THE MAKER OF FACES quickly removes — 
his face. Beneath 1s the countenance of 


a very old man.] 


PIERROT 


You’re wonderful! 
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THE MAKER OF FACES 


People don’t like faces too old, master. 
.They remind them of Fate and Death and 
such things. I have to please the people. [He 
puts on the mask again. ] 


PIERROT 
Won’t you fit Harlequin’s face on me now? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
With pleasure. Will you sit down here in 
the moonlight where I can see you better? 
[PIERROT seats himself on the left bench, 
beyond the shadow of the tree. Hts face 
ts not visible. | 
[As the face is being changed, PIERROT 
speaks. | 
PIERROT 
[Reflectively| Do you think a woman could 
learn to love a face like this? 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


Bless you, master, she wouldn’t have to 
learn! ‘This is Harlequin’s face. And you 
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know how many women desired Harlequin. 
Let me see, there was Urgéle and Isabelle and 
Columbine 


PIERROT 


[Quickly] Yes, I dare say. 

[THE MAKER OF FACES takes a scalpel from 
his belt, and, after a few deft passes, re- 
moves PIERROT’S face and replaces it 
with HARLEQUIN’S. PIERROT rises. ] 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
There you are. Your own mother wouldn’t 
know you. [He holds PIERROT at arm’s length 
and scrutinizes him from head to foot.] Now, 
if you only had the suit Harlequin used to 
wear, you'd be his living image. 
[ PIERROT leaves the garden, and, climbing 
the embankment, looks at his reflection 
in the water. ] 


PIERROT 
[His hand to his face] Why, this is impos- 
sible! 
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THE MAKER OF FACES 


[Laughing] May be it is, master. But it’s 
so! 
PIERROT 


It feels soft and warm! 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


That is my secret. I only use the best 
materials. 


PIERROT 


You’re a genius, man! 


THE MAKER OF FACES 


That may be, but it’s a hard life. [Pause] 
Will it please you, master, to give me my 
_ twenty-five crowns? 


PIERROT 


Of course, how forgetful of me! 


[PIERROT comes into the garden again with 
the dagger still hidden in one hand.] 
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THE MAKER OF FACES 
[Rubbing his hands] Yes, master. 
[PIERROT appears to be searching in his 
pantaloons with his free hand. Sud- 
denly, he looks up and stares in the di- 
rection of the water. Once more he 
leaves the garden and climbs embank- 


ment. | 
PIERROT 


[Pointing] Oh, look at those queer Hgts 
over the lake! 
[THE MAKER OF FACES goes up onto the 
embankment beside PIERROT. | 


THE MAKER OF FACES 
[Peering into the distance] Where? What 


lights? 
PIERROT 


Over that way. If you’d come nearer, you 

could see. 

[4s THE MAKER OF FACES bends forward, 
PIERROT takes his dagger and strikes 
him in the back. "THE MAKER OF FACES - 
falls into the water without a sound. | 
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PIERROT 


[Looking after the body] Good riddance, 

my man! 

[He then wipes his dagger on the inside of 
his jerkin; picks up the few masks which 
lie scattered about, and throws them into 
the water after the corpse. He finds his 
old face and comes into the garden. | 


PIERROT 


[With the mask in his hand] Old Face, 


you're not a thing of beauty. Most faces are 
far handsomer than you. But you have served 


me well, Old Face. You wept and laughed 
and smirked—always as I desired. ... I 
have no use for you now, Old Face. You have 
a successor. [He holds up the mask to the 
level of his new face.] Let me introduce you: 
Old Face Pierrot, meet New Face Harlequin. 
. . « You see, Old Face, your successor is a 
marvel. You couldn’t hope to compete with 
him. ... I thank you for your endurance, 
Old Face. You put up with much from me, 
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and you were always forbearing. I shall be 
forever indebted to you. [He bows to the 
mask.| But you’re of no use to me now, Old 
Face. And like all useless things, you must 
die. . . . Would you like me to kiss you a last 
farewell? With pleasure. But, you see, I 
shall have to do it with Harlequin’s lips. [He 
kisses the mask.| Adieu, Old Face, adieu! 

_ [He throws the mask over the fence into 
the water, and then expresses his joy in 

a grotesque dance. | 
[THE RAGMAN 1s heard approaching from 

afar. | 


THE VOICE OF THE RAGMAN 


Rags, rags, old bones! 

Anything you throw away; 

Rags, rags, old bones! 

From a memory to a day; 

Rags, rags, old bones! 

[THE RAGMAN, singing, enters along the 

path from the right with his dosser and 
stick. ] 
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[PIERROT is again inspired, faces the audt- 
ence; puts his finger to his lips, and 
hides the dagger behind his back.] 


PIERROT 
Ho, there! 


[THE RAGMAN does not hear PIERROT and 
continues his singing. | 


PIERROT 
Stay, my good man! 


THE RAGMAN 
Rags, rags, old bones! [Perceiving PIER- 
ROT, he comes into the garden.| Any old bones 
to-night, worshipful sir? 


PIERROT 


No bones, fellow, but we may be able to do 
some business. [THE RAGMAN suddenly re- 
coils, as though terrified.| What's the matter? 


THE RAGMAN 


[Retreating toward the gate] The Lord 
preserve us! 
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PIERROT 
What the devil! 


THE RAGMAN 
Have mercy on my soul! But—but Harle- 
quin is dead! 
PIERROT 
[Suspecting the cause of the man’s fright] 
Of course, Harlequin is dead. I’m his brother. 


THE RAGMAN 
His brother, say you, his brother? Oh, for- 
give me, worshipful sir. You see, the likeness 
was so wonderful, I thought—— 


PIERROT 
That Harlequin had left his grave to-night. 


THE RAGMAN 
Yes, that Harlequin had left his grave. But 
I am right glad to meet his brother. Harle- 
quin was a godly man—a most excellent man. 
He never refused alms and food to the poor. 
He always gave me a crust when I passed his 
window. The Lord rest his soul! 
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PIERROT 


Let us talk of other things. Do you buy 
old clothes? 
THE RAGMAN 
I do, worshipful sir. 
PIERROT 
How much will you give me for this suit? 
THE RAGMAN 


Let me see. Would it please you to step 
away fromtheshadow? There. ... Itis not 
a very handsome suit, is it? And there is 
hardly much demand for patched garments. 
They have gone out of fashion. But I think 
perhaps I can find a customer. ... I will 
give you half a crown. 

PIERROT 

Half a crown? 

THE RAGMAN 

Times are hard, worshipful sir. But I 
might make it half a crown and a fairpenny- 
piece, if you promise to buy your next suit 
from me. 
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PIERROT 
You sell old clothes? 


THE RAGMAN 
Sometimes, worshipful sir. 


PIERROT 
Let me see what you have. 
[THE RAGMAN empties his dosser. Rags, 
ribbons and garments of many colors, 
and even a few bones, reveal themselves. | 


PIERROT 
[Picking about] I want something espe- 
cially fine, something to make a woman love 
me. I don’t see Here, what’s this? 
[He holds up a package tied with a green 
ribbon. | 


THE RAGMAN 
Oh, that, worshipful sir; I do not sell that. 
I keep it for luck. But, since you are Harle- 
quin’s brother, you may like to see it. 
[He takes the package from PIERROT, and, 
opening it, displays a pair of gorgeous, 
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parti-colored tights of red, green, black 
and gold. There is also a black and red 
two-cornered hat, a white blouse, and a 


tie and sash, each of black silk. | 


PIERROT 


Harlequin’s suit! 


[He shifts the dagger to his left hand and 
takes the garments from THE RAGMAN. ] 


THE RAGMAN 


I see you recognize it, worshipful sir. 


PIERROT 
How did you get it? 


THE RAGMAN 


I shall tell you. . . . When I passed Har- 
lequin’s window the day before he died, he 
said tome: “My friend, I have neither money 
nor bread to give you to-day, but you may 
have this. I shall never wear it again.” And, 
So trust me God, he would not take a penny 
for it—not one penny. | 
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PIERROT 


How much did you say you wanted for it? 


THE RAGMAN 


[Shaking his head| No, I could not sell it, 
worshipful sir. 
PIERROT 


I'll give you ten crowns. 


THE RAGMAN 
No—— 
PIERROT 
Twenty. 


THE RAGMAN 


I cannot sell it, worshipful sir. 


PIERROT 
Fifty, then. 
THE RAGMAN 
[Taking the garments from PIERROT] Not 
for a thousand. You see, I keep it for luck. 
But, please you, I have other suits that are 
good—very good. 
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PIERROT 


Other suits don’t interest me. 
[Pause] 


THE RAGMAN 


I tell you what I can do, worshipful sir. In 
two days I shall make you another Harlequin 
suit just like this one. And I shall do it for 
fifty crowns. 


PIERROT 


I need the suit now. 


THE RAGMAN 


[Stuffing the goods into the dosser] I am 
right sorry, worshipful sir, but that is not pos- 
sible. [Leaving] Good night to you. 


PIERROT 


Oh, just a moment. If I pay you twenty 
crowns will you let me have Harlequin’s suit 
to-night—just to-night? I'll give you mine 
to show my good faith. 
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THE RAGMAN 

Yours is not worth much to me, worshipful 
sir. [Pause] But I am willing to trust any 
of Harlequin’s relations. For twenty-five 
crowns, paid now, I shall let you borrow the 
suit for to-night. 

PIERROT 
Very well. Could I put it on right away? 


THE RAGMAN 
Yes, indeed, worshipful sir. [He takes the 
suit from the dosser and gives tt to PIERROT. ] . 
And, since you are Harlequin’s brother, I 
shall let you have this beautiful hat too, and 
I shall not charge you a penny, not one penny, 
more. 
[He hands PIERROT the hat. ] 
[PIERROT steps behind the weeping willow 
at the right of the scene. As the sutt ts 
being changed, he speaks. | 


PIERROT 


[Reflectively] Do you think a woman 
could learn to love a suit like this? 
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THE RAGMAN 


Heaven help you, worshipful sir, she would 
not have to learn! This is Harlequin’s suit. 
And you know how many women desired 
Harlequin. Let me see, there was Urgéle and 
Isabelle and Columbine 


PIERROT 


[Quickly] Yes, I dare say. 
[He steps from behind the tree dressed in 
HARLEQUIN’S suit. The dagger ts out 


of stght.] 
THE RAGMAN 


There you are—the living image of Har- 
lequin! 
[ PIERROT /eaves the garden, and, climbing 
the embankment, looks at his reflection 
in the water. | 


PIERROT 


This is wonderful! 
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THE RAGMAN 


[Laughing] So it is, worshipful sir. [Pause] 
Will it please you to give me my twenty-five 
crowns? 


PIERROT 


Of course, how forgetful of me! 


[ Again he returns to the garden and appears 
to search in his clothes, again he looks 
up and stares in the direction of the 
water, and then goes to the top of the 
embankment. | 


PIERROT 


Oh, look at those queer lignts over the lake! 


THE RAGMAN 


Where? What lightse 


PIERROT 


Over that way. If you’d come up here, you 
could see. 
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THE RAGMAN 


No, I could never see them, worshipful sir. 
My eyes are no longer young. [Pause] Have 
you my twenty-five crowns? 


PIERROT 


[Returning to the garden| Oh, yes, yes. 

[As he steps up to THE RAGMAN, he knocks 
against his stick. ‘THE RAGMAN stoops 
over to recover the stick, and PIERROT 
stabs him in the back. He falls. PIER- 
ROT drags the body to the top of the 
embankment and kicks it over. There 
is no sound. | 


PIERROT 


[Looking after the body] Good riddance, 

my friend. 

[Again he wipes his dagger—this time on 
his old suit—and then, gathering up 
THE RAGMAN’S possessions which lie 
scattered about, he throws them into the 
water. | 
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It has become darker. The moon has al- 
most disappeared behind the weeping willow. 
Parts of the garden are obscured in deep 
shadows. 

PIERROT struts about the garden admiring 
himself. His strut becomes a dance. He 
dances wildly, dagger in hand. Suddenly, he 
stops. The dagger falls from his hand. ‘As 
from some far distance, beyond the confines 
of the world, unreal and dream-like, comes 
the song of THE MAKER OF FACES. PIERROT 
raises his hand to his mouth, spasmodically, 
and turns slowly toward the path. The song 
becomes louder, though still subdued. PIER- 
ROT falls to his knees and remains in that 
posture, as though transfixed. The song in- 
creases in intensity. And then on the path to 
the right, surrounded by a ghastly green haze, 
appears the figure of ‘THE MAKER OF FACES, 
dressed as formerly, with his hoop of masks. 
He slowly crosses the scene on the path, and 
goes off left. His votce becomes faint and 


fainter... 
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PIERROT rises to his feet, runs to the gate and 
looks after the apparition. He returns to the 
garden, rubbing his eyes. Then he laughs a 
little hysterical laugh. Then he laughs louder. 
And, finally, he laughs with all his strength; 
slaps his knee, and begins to dance again.... 
Suddenly, he stops. From afar comes the song 
of THE RAGMAN, weird and mysterious, and 
the faint tinkle of his little bronze bell. PIER- 
ROT staggers over to the bench at the left. 
Again he turns slowly toward the.path. The 
singing becomes louder, but never so intense 
as it was in life. Then the figure of THE RAG- 
MAN, surrounded by the same ghastly green 
haze, enters slowly from the right, crosses the 
scene on the path, and goes off left. PIERROT 
does not move this time. 

[COLUMBINE enters from the left in the 

garden, and, without perceiving PIER- 
ROT, goes to the hollyhock plant with 
the broken stem. From her bosom she 
takes the yellow flower which PIERROT 
gave her, and fastens tt to the stem.] 

[ PIERROT raises his arm toward her.] 
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PIERROT 
[In a whisper] Columbine! 


[COLUMBINE turns to the left; pause. As 
PIERROT steps nearer to her, she shrieks: 
“Harlequin!” and falls dead at his feet. | 


PIERROT 


[Stooping over the body] Columbine! 
Columbine! 

[He weeps silently. Then, arriving at a 
quick decision, he takes his dagger, 
stretches out his right arm and slowly 
brings the weapon toward his heart. | 

[The lights go out.] 


| The curtains are drawn in darkness. As the 
lights are turned up again, the figures group 
themselves as in the beginning: First, THE 
RAGMAN enters from the left, then THE 
MAKER OF FACES from the right. Reaching 
the centre of the stage, about five feet apart, 
they swirl around and face the audience, bow 
two times; turn toward each other again; 
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touch the curtains, and the small circular 
opening reveals itself, showing COLUMBINE’S 
head and face and PIERROT’S. The strings 
above their heads are visible, and also the 
strings attached to THE RAGMAN and THE 
MAKER OF FACES. 


PIERROT 
[Moving his head, marionette-like | 
Your indulgence, kind friends, for this bad 
little play 
Was all that we actors expected; 
And now that we’re dead, let’s no longer delay 
The dinner our stomach’s elected. 
[ds PIERROT finishes his stanza, his head 
drops. | 


COLUMBINE 


[Raising her head and moving it] 
And as Pierrot said to his face in his hand, 
We thank you for all your endurance; 
And give you permission to up and disband, 
Provided you clap with assurance. 
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COLUMBINE and PIERROT bow together two 
times. THE RAGMAN and THE MAKER OF 
FACES bow to each other; touch the curtains; 
the opening disappears, and the two figures 
go off as they entered. 


THE END 
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